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My Murder Chart 


By Whitman Chambers 


A best selling mystery murder 
writer tells how he does his work. 


How To Write A One-Act Play 


By Thomas H. Uzzeil 
With a detailed market list. 


Market Letters 


from 


New York San Francisco 
Dallas Seattle 


Then and Now 


By Agnes Reeve 
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Thomas H. Uzzell 


Literary (ritec 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 















EXPERIENCE 


Thirteen years helping writers suc- 
ceed by mail and in resident classes. 
Before this as Fiction Editor of 
Collier’s Weekly (two years) col- 
laborated with leading American 


story writers. 
€ 


OTHER QUALIFICATIONS 


Writer of stories sold to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Woman’s 
Home Companion, etc. For two 
years associate of Professor Walter 
B. Pitkin. Substituted for him in 
Columbia School of Journalism 


fiction classes. 
2 


AUTHORITATIVE BOOKS 


Author of ‘“‘Narrative Technique,”’ 
standard work on short story con- 
struction used in all leading col- 
leges. Editor of ‘‘Short Story Hits 
—1932’’, published by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., this spring—a crit- 
ically interpretive collection for 
writers. 


RESULTS ATTAINED 


Sixty sales for writers (mostly be- 
ginners) working with me during 
the past few months, reaching 
whole range of American maga- 
zines. In fourteen days this month 
I received notice of fourteen sales 
by writers, mostly beginners study- 
ing with me now or very recently. 
Rather a good record for hard 
times and hot weather! 


SELLING TALK 


Because I know my business—ana- 
lyzing, collaborating, selling—be- 
cause my reports are absolutely 
honest, prompt, sympathetic, thou- 
sands of unarrived writers have 
come to me for help. Why not you? 


2 
WHAT THE TRUTH COSTS 


My fee for a single manuscript is $5 
for 5,000 words or less and a dollar 
a thousand above that. Fees for 
novels upon request. 


INFORMATION WITHOUT BALLYHOO 


If you’d like to learn more about my methods, 
write for my free pamphlet, ‘““How I Work With 
Writers’. It has no advertising mammy songs, 
no pictures of clients who have sold something 
to a poultry journal for five dollars, no extrava- 
gant claims of any kind. All questions asked will 


be gladly answered in a friendly personal letter. 
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SPARE TIME 


SEPTEMBER, 1933 


is 


MONEY TIME witn anew 
ROYAL SIGNET : SENIOR 


ONLY S37 


CONVERT YOUR LEISURE into cash— 
just as so many other readers of the WRITER’S 
DIGEST are now doing. You have ideas for stories 
and articles—write them down, daily — while they 
are fresh in your mind! And by all means own a 





®@ FREE TO ALL PURCHASERS @ 


typewriter — a fast, convenient and efficient ma- 
chine! The Royal Signet+Senior has a standard 
4-bank keyboard. It is simple, easy to use—even if 
you have never typed before! And durable—built 
to last a lifetime! Equipped with Royal’s handsome 
new Duo-face Pica type especially appropriate for 
manuscript work, Try the Royal Signet+Senior at 
your nearest dealer’s—or use the coupon below. No 
obligation. Other Royal Portables, $29.50 to $60. 














_State 





“From Plot to Proof’’—the success secrets of Name 
17 World-famous authors. Available for 

25 cents (stamps or coins). Or free with the Street 
purchase of any Royal Portable Typewriter. City 


Address: Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 
Dept. WD-9, 2 Park Ave., New York City. 





The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th S8t., 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 13 





25¢ enclosed for 
Writer's Handbook__ 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. 
13, No, 10. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 





Descriptive 
Literature only 


Monthly 
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Plain English About 
WRITING 
for PUBLICATION 


No man ever becomes too educated to fail to 
grasp an idea told in words he learned as a child. 


N° student of the technique of writing for pub- 
lication can find in any training course any 
trick of the trade that he cannot dig out for him- 
self if he possesses the necessary spark of talent— 


and keeps at the digging long enough. 

Every successful practitioner of the art of writing knows 
this is so. 

That is why, in telling those who write, and those who 
would write, about its service, the Newspaper Institute of 
America does not choose to select words that may be taken 
to mean: “Here, at last, is a@ magic key, the possession of 
which will enable you, in your own home, in a few short 
weeks, etc., etc.” 


200 years of digging 


The training course of the Newspaper Institute of 
America represents 200 years of digging. That figure is 
the sum total of newspaper experience of the men respon- 
sible for this instruction. 

The training is conducted by mail. The emphasis is on 
writing. During the first few weeks, you are given simple 
assignments to cover—as if you were being “broken in” 
on a great metropolitan daily. Gradually the pace quick- 
ens. Before you realize it, you are swinging into the 
more difficult special stories and interviews. You are gain- 
ing confidence—facility—style. And you will soon be 
ready (if you possess any natural ability at the start) to 
begin doing some real ‘“‘bread-winning’”’ writing. Checks 
for $25, $50, and $100—for short stories, brief articles, 
humorous contributions, items of current interest, and 
other material that can easily be turned out in spare time 
—are goals worth aiming at. 


Why newspaper writing! 


yes ge at the important thing is to start you writing 
and keep you writing. Newspaper writing deals en- 
tirely with facts—reality. Your mind is not distracted 
with problems of invention, plot and character. You con- 
centrate on learning how to use words accurately—ex- 
pressively—vividly. There is no other training like it. 
Nine out of ten of our best-selling authors and dramatists 
attribute their success to their early newspaper work. 


A challenging test 


“If you possess any natural ability at the start”—per- 
haps that phrase stopped you a few paragraphs back. 
“How can I be sure?” you may have asked yourself. We 
have a Writing Aptitude Test which we think will answer 
your question. You'll enjoy taking this test. It is, of 
course, free and non-obligatory. Newspaper Institute of 
America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


Ce ne eae SSS S DOS ASSOSSSSS i 
Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest—September. 


i 
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Mr. H 
Mrs. ; 
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Miss 


Address ia 


(All correspondence confidential. 
71323 





No salesmen will 
call on you) 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 























Janet Beith 


The Winner 

Janet Beith, a 26-year-old girl, who has 
never previously sold any literary material, 
won the $20,000.00 novel prize offered by 
Frederick Stokes and Hodder & Stoughton. 

The novel competition was open to all 
novelists and was advertised by Stokes sev- 
eral times in WriTER’s DicEst. Miss Beith’s 
winning novel “No Second Spring’ is the 
first novel she has ever submitted to a pub- 
lisher, although she has previously written 
several novels and destroyed them because 
she was dissatisfied with the result. 

Five hundred novels were submitted; a 
small number for such a large prize. Many 
great names were among the losers. 

Ian Hay, well-known English novelist, 
(whose real name is Beith) contributor to 
the Writer’s Year Book is an uncle of Miss 
Beith. 





Dear Epitor: 

Recently I received a letter from Lewis B. Mil- 
ler, a prolific author of superior adventure fiction. 
_ Mr. Lewis, commenting on some of my own fic- 
tion published in magazines of the Street & Smith 
group, appended the following post scriptum which 
wiil no doubt interest you: 

“If you are not already familiar with Wrirter’s 
Dicest, by all means obtain it. If I had only had 
such an inspiring magazine during those early days 
of struggle when I was starting out. At one time 
I had in my desk over $3,000 worth of unsold 
MSS—stories which I later sold for $3,000. If I 
had had Writer’s Dicest at that time, they would 
not have lain fallow so long. I had learned how 
to write, but not how to sell.” ; 

Coming from a leader of the old school, I 
thought that Mr. Lewis’ recommendation of your 
publication was all the more valuable. I had, of 
course, already familiarized myself with the Dicest 
and it has been of inestimable help to me since I 
broke into the fiction field two years ago. 

Watter A. Tompkins, Seattle, Washington. 
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6 Points of Blassingame Superiority 


I. More Sales. 

During the month ending today | 
sold more than 100,000 words of fiction 
to the magazines for my writers, most 
of whom are beginners. Last month we 
averaged a sale every other working 
day. I'll post a bet that in these two 
months sales for my clients were more 
than the gross sales made by all of the 
schools of writing during the past twelve 
months! 

A larger percentage of my clients 
are selling than any similar group any- 
where. 


2. MorePerson- 
al Service. 


We are getting 
these results because 
|, personally, help 
each of my clients. 
No "ghosts" handle 
my students’ copy. 





— 


3. No Courses or Text-Books. 
Stereotyped exercises and _ stories 
written in imitation of famous models 
don't bring checks. From the beginning 
| help my clients learn as the profes- 
sionals learned —by writing for the 
magazines. Consequently, we sell. 


4. Help With The Actual 

Writing. 

One of the chief reasons beginners’ 
stories don't sell is because they aren't 
sufficiently well written. Despite this, 
most critics discuss only a writer's plot. 
| help with the writing. A letter just re- 
ceived begins, “| am amazed at your 
editorial corrections on my manuscripts 
—they are so tremendously helpful! No 
one else has corrected my scripts like 
this, and it's of more help than all the 
lessons and criticisms." 





5. Editorial Confidence. 


Because edi- 
tors know that | 
send out only 
stories that are 
well plotted and 
well written, they 
call me for copy, 
even though my 
writers don't 
have Big Names. 

A number of sales are made to new 
magazines before announcements of 
them appear in the writers’ magazines. 
Concerning one such sale—a first to a 
national market—a client writes: "Got 
your letter just an hour ago. Oh, Boy! 
Was | pleased! Your swift report on 
the sale of my story leads me to be- 
lieve you're a wizard. How is it done— 
with mirrors?” 


6. Guaranteed Help. 


Because | know what | can do for 
you, I'll assume all the risk. I'll guaran- 
tee you the best help to be found in 
this country—and satisfaction with that 
help —or a re- 
fund of your 
money. Could 
anything be 
fairer? 

Write for fur- 
ther information 
about this guar- 
anteed collab- 
oration. And if 
you wish, free, a valuable booklet on 
short story writing, enclose a three cent 
stamp for Short Story Fundamentals. 
(Writers near New York who are inter- 
ested in working with me in a class dur- 
ing the Fall, should get in touch with me 
quickly.) 

Mss. criticism $3 for 3000 words or 
less and $1 per thousand thereafter. 























LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in more than a score 
of Literary, Illustrated, and All-Fiction Magazines 


552 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


NEW YORK CITY 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








BUYS A NEW 
REMINGTON 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
Special 10-Day Free Trial Offer 


Think of it! You can buy a new standard 
Remington Portable Typewriter for but 10¢ a 
day. Standard keyboard. Small and capital 
letters. Beautiful finish. Carrying case included 
free. Big help in school work. 
Write today. Say: Please tell 
me how I can get a new 
Remington Portable type- 
writer on your special 
10-day free trial offer for 
but 10c a day. Remington 
Rand Inc., Dept. N. 2 
Buffalo, N. Y. 






WriTer’s DIGEst 








A Limited Number of Pupils Will Be 
Accepted for 
A COURSE IN VERSE-WRITING 
By ANNE (Contributor to the Nation, The 
HAMILTON New Yorker, The Literary Digest, 
the Boston Transcript, F. P. A.’s 
“Conning Tower,” The Kansas 
City Star, The New York Herald, 
Voices, Braithwaite Anthology, 
Thomas Moult’s Best Poems of 
; 1932, etc., etc.) 
NOT class instruction 
NOT mimeographed lessons | 
SPECIAL HELP for the individual when 
he most needs it 
345 SOUTH ORANGE DRIVE, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
(Phone Oregoa 0952 for local students) 











LEARN THE HOW, THE 
WHY AND BECAUSE 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE COPY OF 


THE WRITER'S INDEX 


Published in Canada but devotes itself mainly to 
American publishing activities. 

Written especially for the new writer who has 
as yet sold little or no material, Explains many 
fundamental matters not dwelt on by most writ- 
ers’ magazines necessary for the proper con- 
struction of plays, songs, short fiction, novels, 
trade and general articles, etc. 

SPECIAL NOTE. The current number con- 
tains a list of over 100 music publishers who of- 
fer possible markets for songs. 

THE WRITER'S INDEX 
AULD BUILDING MONTREAL, CANADA 
se se 8 oe ee ee 


ANNOUNCING 


a new, PERSONALIZED radio department _ for 
the MARKETING, REVISION and SELLING of 
RADIO PLAYS, PROGRAMS, and MATERIAL 
under the personal direction of 

JACK HANLEY, 
author, director, and producer of over 200 broad- 
cast radio programs, plays, and comedy presen- 
tations; author of scores of radio magazine 
articles. 

There are no books or courses for sale. You 
receive the same ethical and personal attention 
we offer in our regular manuscript service (see 
announcement on page 9. 

Write for free particulars and 


FREE SAMPLE RADIO SCRIPT 


International Publishing Service Co. 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 


| ett | 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Dear Epitor: 

We are in the market for material of genera! 
business interest of approximately 1,000 words and 
more where the subject warrants the space. The 
stories may be on various business practices and 
procedure, progress achieved by various organiza- 
tions through new sales slants. Features dealing 
with personalities are also acceptable, providing 
they are of business interest. 

Photographs are used and payment made on ac- 
ceptance at the rate of “%c per word, or more if 
the story has unusual merit. 

J. Preston Rocers, 
National Magazine of Commerce, 
18 W. 21st Street, New York City. 
Dear Epitor: 

For the purpose of obtaining seven good stories, 
the Journal of Education, 6 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., announces a Short Story Contest with prizes 
of $25, $15 and $10, and will pay $5 each for four 
other stories accepted for publication. Each story 
should be under 1,500 words in length; should deal 
with school situations and characters; and should 
be educationally thought-provoking as well as in- 
teresting. Teachers will be especially attracted, 
though the contest is open to anyone. The final 
date for receiving mss. is December 15, 1933 

Joun A. HoiMeEt, 
4 6 Park Street, Boston. 
Dear Epitor: 


My new book “Pepper” will be published Sep- 
tember 15th. In this connection I deem it fair tc 
extend to Wrirer’s Dicest a strong word of praise 
for the new feature “Plots and Plot Ideas” by the 
United Press. This is fulfilling in the finest pos- 
sible manner a vital need for all writers. 

H. X. Harris, 
1420 Sherman St., S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Writer’s Dicest will be glad to hear from 
writers who sell books, plays, articles and stories 
as an indirect result of our United Press plot 
service—EDITOR. 





Dear Epitor: 

Of course everybody knows that Writer’s 
DiceEst is stupid, and that its editors take whatever 
is offered, but it remained for the office boy (no 
doubt) who was in charge of your office when 
“The Story Technique of a New Day” came in 
to accept it without even reading it. 

Vhy I subscribe to a magazine that carries a 
dumb story like “Big Brother” I don’t know. 

Howarp BANDLER CHRISTOPHER II, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





Dear Epitor: 

Obviously, with the exception of Wariter’s 
Dicest, the other writer’s magazines are edited for 
plodding trade journalists or grooved pulpateers. 

To see that Writer’s Dicest recognizes every 
new change in literature, when that change be- 
comes important enough to attract national atten- 
tion, shows that Writer’s Dicest serves the more 
intelligent members of the trade. “Big Brother,” 
good, bad, or fadish, is definitely, unquestionably 
a trend in today’s times. 

In publishing it, you and Mr. Blassingame showed 
that your collective ears are close to the ground. 

Only once, in the years I have read Writer’s 
Dicest have I seen your prophecy fail. 

JoHN SUTHERLAND, 
Lexington, Ky. 
Unfulfilled prophecy: Demise of Ballyhoo—Ed. 
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Unexcelled Literary Assistance 


OY Your Money Back: 


You are to be the judge, I ask only a square deal. No trifling 
allowed. If I think someone is trying to “chisel’’ me out of a 
criticism we'll appoint a disinterested referee. Also, please do not 
demand a rhapsody from Oscar Wilde for a Mother Goose awe | 


Ss 

















id 








N THESE smoldering d ays of intense competition in every field 

the man who boasts he is “the best” is chiefly remarkable for 
his nerve, his egotism, his blissful stupidity, or his paranoiac in- 
sanity. Nevertheless, it is true that a writer must “find his man” 
among outstanding professionals, for the critic who is treasure 
trove for one may prove the specter of famine for another. And 
there is no esoteric reason for believing that a man is inferior be- 
cause he is an outlander. That is why I make this bold offer of 
your money back if you do not find my assistance unexcelled ... I 
love the open spaces; I can do more for you under God’s great 
skies than I could in a sweatshop on Skyscraper Street. Find 
your man and stick, but don’t let smoky skylines confuse you as 
to human values. 


| 





Outstanding 
Victories During 
Depressed Times 


1. Revised and sold book- 
length to magazine after 
rejection by every avail- 
able market. 


2. First short story sold 
first time out in less than 
one week. 


3. First short story takes 
prize in national contest. 


4. Two books sold for cash 
at lowest ebb of depres- 
sion, 


5. Popular book rights to 
novel sold on merit with- 
out heavy first-edition sales. 


(How many one-man ser- 
vices as young as mine 
could show as good results 
under the same _ circum- 
stances? Ability can over- 
come handicaps.) 





REWRITING NOW COMBINED with CRITICISM 





Double Service Charge .... 


Double service means that a story sent in for reg- 
ular criticism will be revised and marketed with- 


is wonderful!""—J. T., 


Here’s Evidence: 


“First pages of om revised book carefully read. It 
Ariz. (Note: This writer is 


out extra charge, on a 16% commission basis, if I a contributor = Saturday Evening Post, Wide 


believe it requires and merits such service. It does 
not mean that my regular rewriting service has 
been discontinued. I am making this change only 
to take care of writers who have outstanding 
ideas, yet cannot advance money for complete re- 
writing. New rates are as foliows: Criticism (with 
revision and sales if merited) $2.00 for the first 
8,000 words and fifty cents per thousand there- 
after. Over 40,000 words $20. Over 60,000 words 
$25. Complete Rewriting to order $2.25 per 1,000 
words (minimum charge $5.00). Special rates on 
booklengths. 
Personal Attention for 
Both Tyro and Professional 


Wor!d, London, and has sold to almost all the first- 
class outdoor magazines). 
“It is gratifying to me 


All names on request. 


to find that you are actu- 
aly doing the things you advertise to do. I have ut- 
most confidenue in your ability... 
Beginner Wins Prize 
“Certainly you may use that announcement about 
my getting third prize in the contest. And if any 
one ever wants any verification of what = can do 
for a beginner I'll gladly give it...”—-W 
“You make every word count . 
sistance powerful, dynamic.” —F. : N. 8., Can. 
Amateur Sells First Story 
“That is certainly fine the way you at that story 


"—D. H. R,, Calif. 


G. B., Ohio. 
I call your as- 


Any literary hack can sell stories that will sell 
themselves. or will sell after trivial changes. The 
real test of the professional critic is what he can 
do for a raw beginner. I am getting results for 


across... —H. L., N. D. 

“Your iliuminative criticisms of the two stories I 
sent you have opened new vistas to my imagina- 
tion, have given me fresh courage, fresh impetus 











beginners as well as professionals. One story sold 
for a beginner is better testimony of ability than 


to work. Your guidance seems to me like a steady 
torch set in a dark road. I am deeply grateful...” 





a thousand-dollar sale for a professional! —M. C., New York City. 











Richard Tooker 


Author of “The Day of the 
Brown Horde’’, classic novel 
of prehistoric life; ‘‘The Dawn 
Boy’; new novel forthcom- 
ing; more than a million 
words of magazine fiction. 
Articles in The Editor, The 
Author & Journalist. Former- 
ly associate editor Fawcett 
Publications. Record to be in- 
cluded in “Brief Biographies 
of Celebrated Authors.” 








Regular Critical Collaboration—Includes editing and pencil revision with 
thorough criticism and constructive assistance on all that you submit 
during the term. Sales service and intensive training in whatever phase 
of writing troubles you most. By the month $10. Three months $20. 
Six months $35. (Payments.) 


Revisory Collaboration—Owing to repeated requests for actual rewriting 
in collaboration this new special service is offered. Includes all of the 
features of critical collaboration with actual rewriting to demonstrate 
the application of my critical recommendations. By the month $25. Three 
months $65 (Payments). A service that is the finest I can offer either 
to amateur or professional. 


(New York representative. 


Richard &%, Phoenix 
€ S é 
Tooker 


10% commission on sales.) 







oy 


Arizona 


(After Sept. 1st) 
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Wariter’s Dicest 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








BUBSCRIPTION RATBS — 
United States, C. 8. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 a 
year. Other countries in Pus- 
tal Union, including Canada, 
$2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 


When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should be 
sent two weeks before the 
change is to take effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANUSCRIPT 
will -eceive the careful at- 
tention of the editor, but 
no responsibility is assumed 
in case of loss in mails. 
Stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope must be enclosed in 
all manuscripts. Richard K. 
Abbott, Editor; Aron M. 
Mathieu, Business Manager; 
J. B. Edwards, Advertising 
Manager; M. L. Price, Cir- 
culation Manager. 


Entered as Second Clase Matter 
April 1, 1921, at the Post 
Office at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
under the Act of March 
8rd, 1879. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 


the literary business magazine 
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send you a check. 


YOU NEED SOME EXPERT ADVICE, 
and the place to get it is from the old 
reliable WRITERS’ SERVICE which has 


been advising writers for more than 


The Oldest Writers Service{scnes v. REEVE 


IS YOUR STORY 
A Diamond in the Rough - 


But a Diamond for all that? If so, let us 
help you to cut and polish the gem so 
that it will sparkle—sparkle so brightly 
that some wise editor will see it is a 
gem of purest ray serene —and will 





JAMES KNAPP REEVE 





\eai tors 


twenty-five years. 

TO BE A CRITIC one need not be a 
writer—but that helps. We have writ- 
ten—novels and non-fiction, stories, ar- 
ticles for leading publications. 

WE KNOW the technic; the edito- 
rial needs; how to market; how to help 
writers make their work salable; how to 
place it to advantage. 

SO that YOU may discover exactly 
how helpful this service can be, Writers’ 
Service is making this outstanding "get 
acquainted" offer: 


manuscript of not more than 5,000 words, for the 


FULL CRITICISM and marketing advice on ONE $] OO 


amazingly small sum of (with return postage).... 


WE CRITICIZE Mss. of all types. Let us know what you have—length and character, 


and we will advise you as to expense. 


WE SPECIALIZE in criticism and thorough revision of BOOK 
MANUSCRIPTS; in preparing same for publication; as agents 


Bank and Clients’ References. 


in negotiating contracts. 


Correspondence Invited. Catalogue. 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE e Franklin, Ohio 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Dear Epitor: 

Your article, “The Story Technique of a New 
Day” by Whit Burnett, published in the July 
Writer’s Dicest reminded me of the 19th Cen- 
tury Russian writer, Chekhov. 

Chekhov has that same selective ability, clarity 
without explanation, and naturalness that Mr. 
Blassingame discusses in “Big Brother.” 

A better example of characterization in writing 
is shown in Chekhov’s “The Kiss,’ which deals 
with an officer of the Russian Artillery, Riabovich 
in name. Finding himself a wall flower at a dance 
after tea he escapes with others to the billiard 
room, he again grows bored there and starts back 
to the ball room. He loses his way, opens the 
wrong doors and upon entering a dark room is 
suddenly kissed by mistake. The lady thinking 
he was someone else. The effect of this kiss upon 
the timid officer is the foundation for the greater 
portion of the story. 

Have brought Chekhov’s work to your attention 
thinking that writers intending to further study 
“The Story Technique of a New Day” might be 
interested in reviewing Chekhov’s work. 

Jack Myer Keitman, Hollywood. 





Dear Epitor: 

Writer’s Dicest has been a wonderful inspira- 
tion to me and I feel it is responsible for my first 
sale of my first story this week. 

I assure you I didn’t touch the ground for a few 
hours after receiving my check . after two 
years of terrific struggle and disappointment. 

Mrs. A. MuLForp, 
Sacremento, Calif. 
Dear Sir: 

The subject is John McNamara’s “Big Brother.” 
Permit me to speak. 

I grant that “Big Brother” indicates excellent 
reportorial powers on the part of its author, but 
I hold that it lacks distinction, that quality which 
sets a literary work apart and above, that quality 
which defies imitation. Fielding, Jane Austen, 
Dickens, Balzac, Anatole France—they all had it. 

“Big Brother” is in the manner of dozens of 
contemporary writers. You can read them in The 
Midland, Story, Clay, Scribners, and in the newer 
novels, too. Any one of them might have been 
the parent of “Big Brother.” To paraphrase Mr. 
Blassingame, they are, in their writing, kindred 
souls with but a single aim—simplicity in dialogue 
and action, and one suspects that they are over- 
doing it. 

ALICE SHERBA, 
Dear Epitor: 

As I have already gotten something like a mil- 
lion dollars worth of information through 
Writer’s Dicest, it occurred to me that, as a long 
shot, you might help me find a “winter work shop.” 
If you will print this letter, I will appreciate the 
courtesy, and it might come to the attention of 
someone interested. 

For my health’s sake, I anticipate going South 
for the winter, and would like to locate in some 
small coast town in North or South Carolina. 
Would prefer renting a small shack, with just a 
darkey to prepare my meals—a place where perfect 
quiet would prevail, as I am planning a lot of hard 
work. Would not object to palling up with some 
writer. 

Will be pleased to hear from anyone interested. 

Wa ter DEcKER, 
Frederick, Maryland. 
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FREE! 


Without Cost or Obligation 
On Your Part 


I will make a careful reading of your novel, story, or serial 
so that I may judge your ability as a writer, acquaint my- 
self of your commercial possibilities, and find suitable ma- 
terial for my sales list. If your work is ready for editorial 
rounds it will be placed in sales department or you will be 
advised to send it the rounds yourself if you so prefer. You 
may have a best seller and do not know it. Let me see 
that rejected novel, or travel, political, historical, nature, 
religious, or literary book manus . 

Hundreds of rejected stories are being sold when done 
over under competent help. I know, because I receive such 
stories from every State in the Union. We them over 
and sell many of them. Send me your rejected manuscript 
at once, enclosing only return postage. I'll tell you prompt- 
ly whether it has commercial value. Short stories, novel- 
ettes, serials, books of all kinds needed immediately. 

The Atlantic, Scribner’s, Forum, Harpers, Sat. Evening 
Post, Good Housekeeping, American Mercury, etc., etc... . 
my patrons reach such magazines as these together with 
numerous lesser publications. Can you afford to guess and 
accumulate rejections while my patrons sell successfully? 

That rejected novel can be sold. ‘‘There is no form of 
creative fiction writing easier to accomplish than the novel. 
Whether you are ready for it or not you can start a novel 
right now. . . . Its chanees of getting sold will be ever so 
much greater than your chances of getting short stories sold, 
because in the novel field competition is far less keen. 
(From TRIAL AND ERROR—WRITING AND SELLING 
—Jack Woodford, author of 2,000 stories and several books.) 

I am especially interested in finding writers whom I ean 
coach in writing books. One successful book means liter- 
ary independence. Send me your book length at once. 

Complete rewriting of novels $2 per thousand words, typ- 
ing of book lengths 7 cents per page—experienced, letter 
perfect, spelling corrected, carbon free. 

My own work has appeared in various magazines of high- 
est quality. 


HOWARD SNYDER 


Author of Dirt Roads, Earth Born, etc. 
Paris, Missouri 











O QK Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, orld 
War, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 
neous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 
Short Stories and Verse (book-size collections). 
Friendly reading free, and prompt report. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. 
Butler, Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Ad- 
miral Robert E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas 
P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Si- 
mon N. Patten, William A. Reid, Judge Henry 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. 





Submit your own book MS—prose or verse 
—to a House of friendly editors, able artists, 
punctual printers, and book sales channels. 


Dorrance & Company, Inc. 
General Book Publishers 


Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


writing advertisers. 


































































An Outstanding Success! 


Jack Woodford’s famous book on writing 
and selling—TRIAL AND ERROR—con- 
tinues as a best seller in its class. Enthusi- 
astic letters from all over the country pour 
into this office . . . many of them from 
AUTHORS WHO ARE SELLING AGAIN 
AFTER BEING IN A RUT FOR YEARS. 
ASK YOUR FRIENDS WHO HAVE 
READ THE BOOK WHAT THEY 
THINK OF IT... AND WHAT IT HAS 
DONE FOR THEM. 

Woodford, author of 2000 stories and articles in lead- 
ing magazines, and ten books (one, analyzed in TRIAL 
AND ERROR, has just sold to the movies) presents 
hitherto unrevealed tricks of the writing game in a man- 
ner that has drawn reviews like these: 

“A three-ring circus!”—New York Sun. 

“Ranks with Ring Lardner.’’ — Chicago 
Times. 

“Without doubt the best text book on fic- 


tion writing and marketing.”—Detroit Free 


Press. 

“A tremendous amount of stored-up knowl- 
edge . . . genuine aid from the front-line 
trenches . . . every writer MUST have it.”— 


Writer’s Digest. 

“Will teach one more about the professional 
side of writing than all the books on author- 
ship written by college professors.” —Author 
and Journalist. 

“Funnier than a book meant to be funny.” 
—Brooklyn Citizen. 

“The problem of selling is stressed through- 
out... will both surprise and shock you.” — 
Dallas Times Herald. 


pone ogg sone A cash or C. O. D. . . . or send for de- 
tive circular. . . . Watch for the winners of the 
L_ AND ERROR contest, to be announced next 
month in this magazine. 


Carlple House, Publishers 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 








SAVE MONEY ON SUPPLIES 


Ms. Mailing Envelopes, Bond Paper, Carbon — 
Printed Noteheads, Cards, Folders, ete. Send $1 for 
$1.50 Special, mentioning size envelopes used, and 
price list. 
Ms. Carefully Typed, 35c per 1,000 words 
WOODSVILLE ADVG. CO. 
P. O. Box 401i Woodsville, N. H. 


WRITERS WANTED 


To train for humorous column work, which 
ee as high as $150,000 yearly. If you 
ave a sense of humor, are studious, and 
sincerely ambitious, send for free test les- 
son “W”. If this test shows you possess 
the proper qualifications, I will offer to 
train you and help you write a “peppy” 
column. The cost to you will be nominal. 


JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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DIGEST 


Dear Epiror: 

I am suffering terribly today. For a while I will 
be all right then I will go nutts—I mean nuts— 
And I blame it all on Lighter’s Rigest—I mean 
=? Wygest—WRITER’S DIGEST! I was 
fairly lucid up until lesterway—yesterday—when 
I had the misfortune of seering—hearing—Ray 
Atwell on the stage. He set me off for today, but 
the real trouble goes back before I encountered 
him. 

12345678 I shouldn’t have done that. Try again. 

That’s better. My trouble goes all the may 
wack—way back—to the time I first ran across 
the names of Lurton Blassingame or Blassing 
Wurtengame or Burton Lassingame or I'll be 
damned if I know what it is. 

Tom Thursday or Throm Tursday or Thomb. 
Douglas Lurton or Louglas Dirton or Lurtongame 
—Richard Burton or Burton Listen, Lassen, 
Lessen. Thomas H. Uzzell or Thomas Monday 
or Billy Tuesday. Such names even mix me up on 
names like the wollowing—following : 

Alexander Wildcat — Woolcott — Minna the 
Moocher—Bardon—Richard Almanac—Tooker— 
John Galsworthy — Shaw — Gallishaw—Lawrence 
Quai—D’ Orsay. 

Put them all together they spell WRITER’S 
INDIGESTION. Excuse me. Burpp. Hit me— 
must—it lust—IT MUST be on account of these 
lagzines—magazines— folding up. 

Joun May, Washington, D .C. 





Dear Epiror: 

The Portmanteau Players will consider manu- 
scripts of one and three-act plays for production. 
A percentage royalty will be paid for manuscripts 
accepted. 

The Portmanteau Players are a very modest 
group. We play a great many plays at a very 
small profit. We all have other jobs and use the 
theatre for our recreation. 

But do not take the above as an excuse to send 
us poor manuscripts. Two of our members have 
had plays published. Our tastes our critical... 
our productions rehearsed technically and care- 
fully. Most of us have been trained in the theatre 
but finances have forced us into other fields. We 
satisfy our love of the theatre with The Portman- 
teau Players. 

Be sure and inclose a stamped self-addressed en- 
velope with every manuscript. Send material to 
the address below. 

HerMINE Dutuie DECKER, 
Director. 
2304 Utter Street, Bellingham, Washington. 





Dear EpITor: 

We wish to contact writers who specialize in 
the direct selling, mail order and agents’ field. 
These must be able to do the type of article used 
in Opportunity or Independent Salesman. Our 
magazine, a monthly, is new—indeed, our Vol. 1, 
No. 1 is due from the press next month. 

We require that the subjects be treated clearly: 
we want no rehash of the antiquities of the busi- 
ness. Articles of 1500 to 3000 words would be 
ideal. Our rates run from one-half to a cent a 
word upon acceptance. We are undetermined as 
to whether we will use art. 

A. P. Wiuson, Editor 
Globe Publishing Company, 
P. O. Box 528, 220 Bagley Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Contest News 

The WRITER’S DIGEST $1,000 con- 
test closed midnight August 15th. 

The first prize of $100 cash, the second 
prize of $40 cash and all the other cash 
prizes are deposited in a lump sum with the 
Central Trust Bank of this city. The twelve 
brand new Smith-Corona typewriters, each 
stoutly wrapped in its packing case, are in 
our office. The subscriptions of “Story” 
magazine have been paid for and are ready 
to be entered when the winners are an- 
nounced. The fifty new copies of Hart- 
rampf’s Vocabularies, one of the finest 
synonym books ever compiled are each 
packed and ready to ship. 

The three judges of the contest are now 
at work reading the scripts; each script being 
read once by each of the three judges. Thus 
every script receives three readings and 
every writer-contestant is assured a fair and 
honest chance to win. 

We planned to announce in this issue the 
$5 special weekly prize winners for the past 
four weeks of the contest, but due to va- 
cations on the part of the judges this an- 
nouncement must appear in the October is- 
sue instead. The previous 10 special weekly 
$5 prize winners were announced in our 
July and August issues.* 

The October issue will carry in full the 
names and address of the 100 prize winners 
—whose identity at this writing is unknown. 
To the winner: Congratulations. To the 
losers: You were given the fairest and most 
liberal opportunity of competing that has 
ever been offered in any contest for writers. 


*One of the winners Wentworth Wayne has not as 
yet sent us his full address. If this is not received by 
September first, Mr. ‘‘Wayne” will lose his prize, and 
another winner will be delegated. Moral: Always put 
your correct name and address on the first page of your 
manuscript. 


Advertising Rate Increase 


PUBLISHERS have been severely crimped by 
the tremendous increase in paper and printing 
costs this past month plus the increase in second 
class postage rates enacted as an emergency tax 
legislation. Unlike retailers, publishers cannot raise 
the price of their publications two or three cents 
to offset these increases. The price must go up at 
5 cents, or not at all. And five cents is dis- 
proportionate. 

Therefore advertising rates must go up. First to 
send up a trial balloon was the Hearst owned Inter- 
national Magazine Company publishing Good 
Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, Harper’s Bazaar, 
Home and Field, Motor Boating, Town and Coun- 
try, Motor, American Druggist and American 
Architect. 
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AS PUBLISHERS 


AND AGENTS, we see the editor’s view- 
point as the author himself cannot. Recently 
we placed two book manuscripts, revised as 
we suggested, with our own publishing firm, 
Carlyle House. These (to appear this month) 
are FIVE FATAL DAYS and THE GEN- 
TLE ART OF CHISELING. 


Since ours is NOT a one-man agency, and 
since we can tell exactly how an editor will 
feel about a story or article before we sub- 
mit it, our clients, with the benefit of pub- 
lishers’ judgment, sell to such markets as 
COSMOPOLITAN and SATURDAY 
EVENING POST; FORUM and TRUE 
STORY; the health field, the pulp field, the 
sport field . . . and of course, the book field. 


As sales agents, we have no “courses” or 
“collaborations” to sell; we charge no “addi- 
tional’ fees. Revisions free—always. Criti- 
cisms that draw unqualified praise from SAT- 
URDAY EVENING POST authors .. . and 
beginners—reports as disillusioning as Wood- 
ford’s famous book on writing, TRIAL AND 
ERROR. If you're hopeless, we say so. Ini- 
tial fees refunded from our 10% sales com- 
mission (American and foreign) . . . AND 


THESE FEES NOMINAL: 


On all stories, articles, and books, $1 for 
each 4,000 words up to 60,000; over 60,000, 
$15 for any length. Poems, 50c each. These 
fees—all you ever pay—cover the exhaustive 
criticism and marketing service our interna- 
tional agency, in close touch with all markets, 
has used as the foundation for its prestige. 


International Publishing Service Co. 
(Affiliated with Carlyle House, Publishers) 


307 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


SHARDS 


A MAGAZINE OF GOOD VERSE 
Money prizes in each issue. 


CONSTANCE DEMING LEWIS, Editor 
Box 2007, Augusta, Georgia 


Sell Your SNAPSHOTS 


Magazines, Newspapers and Advertisers clamoring for new pictures. 
They’ll buy them from YOU if you learn how to take salable pic- 
tures. Make your camera pay you good money—spare time or full 
time. Read how others do it. Send for FREE BOOK, “How To 


Make Money With Your Camera.’’ Earn right while you learn. 
We teach you at home by mail how to take the kind of newsy, 
limited Marketing Service. Mail 
or _ letter. UNIVERSAL 

GAIN GREATER 

VOCABULARY 
50c. Money back if dissatisfied. 
PORATH & BEAUMONT CO. 


human-interest pictures that publications want—and how and where 
card 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, iInec., Dept. 
Increase your writing ability easily without diction- 
1057 Parkwood Cleveland, Ohio 


























to sell them with help of our _un- 
SEE BOOK 69, 10 W. 33rd St.. New York City. 
ary. Gain 1,000 words in 10 days. Complete course 

















Writer’s DIcEstT 








Your Money’s Worth 
Over and Over Again! 


The 19383 WRITER’S YEAR BOOK & 
MARKET GUIDE sells for only 25c. It 
may be purchased from any large news- 
stand or direct and postpaid from 
WRITER’S DIGEST. In over three 
thousand letters we have received un- 
solicited from buyers of this book, the 
writer has stated that The WRITER’S 
1938 YEAR BOOK & MARKET GUIDE 
is the best single buy a writer can make 
at anywhere near 25 cents. 


Articles by Frances Parkinson Keyes, 
H. Bedford Jones, Albert Payson Ter- 
hune, Phyllis Bentley, Nancy Hale, 
Thomas H. Uzzell, etc., etc. Also mar- 
kets for fiction, books and trade jour- 
nal articles in great detail. 

And a magnificent article on Tahiti 
by a writer who lives there. 

Order your copy of the 1933 WRI- 


TER’S YEAR BOOK & MARKET 
GUIDE today for only 25 cents. 


from WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 











The trial balloon consisted of a publisher’s state- 
ment refusing to accept advertising space contracts 
at current rates after October and November. If 
other publishers immediately hop on the band 
wagon, send out similar trial balloons, advertising 
rates will go up; to the benefit of publishers, 
editors, and writers, 





Sell your brother and your uncle and 


your sister and your aunt. 

Unverified news comes from an advertising 
agency that Quigley, former part owner of Op- 
portunity is starting another new magazine in the 
direct selling field to be called Money. That’s the 
third new direct selling magazine for this month. 

The direct selling field is now covered by five 
national publications with several localized ones. 
Three new competitors in one month is ultra de 
trop. If any of the three stay, we'll wager one 
or more of the old ones go. 


Ex—15% 

September sees another expert space sales- 
man turn publisher when Herb Jones, long 
time advertising space salesman for direct 
selling magazines, issues the first number of 
Fast Sellers from 1462 West Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. Writers experienced in the 
direct selling field should query Mr. Jones. 
Ask for a copy of his 12 page booklet out- 
lining the magazine. It tells all. 

Just recently John Atkinson, for years an 
able space salesman in the automotive field, 
bid goodby to gears and motors to publish 
from 2457 East Washington St., Indianap- 
olis, the new magazine Tourist Trade. This 
publication serves the tourist cabins and 
inns along the highway. 


















SEND US 


Your short stories, 
books, plays — We 
sell them or tell you 
how to make them 
salable. 


OUR RATE 


Placement and com- 
plete criticism at 60c 
per thousand words. 
Minimum fee is two 
dollars. Fees refund- 
ed on sale. Commis- 
sion on sales is 10%. 


Fees waived for 
selling writers. 





“I received the check for my story. My thanks to you.”—N. 

“Your letters bristle with facts needed to produce salable het ”_T, F, 
“I have sent out many MSS. Yours is the best service given.”—J. S. 
“Your type of advice materially aids the new writer.”—H. F. 


Try Us! We are helping hundreds of professional and new authors open 
the editor’s door! Get personal consideration for your manuscripts after all 
the effort you have put into them. Don’t market haphazardly and write 
blindly. Send us your material We KNOW we can assist you, not only 
on one manuscript, but in all your future work for the market. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


MANUSCRIPT PLACEMENT FOR AUTHORS 
65 Fifth Avenue, 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


WE OPEN THE 
EDITOR’S DOOR! 


The difference between a rejection slip and an editor’s check often is so 
slight as to escape every unaided effort of the author. Competent advice—a 
suggestion as to plot sequence, situation development, setting, locale, char- 
acterization, market requirement—may be all that is needed to make a 
story immediately salable. 

























New York City 































The N.R.A. and the Writer 








What about the freelance writer who gets 
one-quarter of a cent a word, one-third of 
a cent a word... what will the NRA do 
for him? 

Nothing! Not one thing—so far. 

When President Roosevelt wanted to em- 
ploy the nation’s best brains on the Na- 
tional Recovery Act to sell it to the Ameri- 
can people, he turned to writers to do the 
job for him. Press agents, magazine article 
writers, trade journalists, and news men 
went to bat for President Roosevelt on a 
million different fronts selling the NRA to 
the American employer. 

In this fight for higher wages the govern- 
ment stood squarely in back of the under- 
paid typist, of the unskilled factory worker, 
of teen age children, and of low paid white 
collar office help. For them the government 
magnificently fought for higher wages. 
Aided by writers, many of them free lance, 
the job was done and the idea was sold to 
the nation. 

And now Writer’s Dicest asked the 
NRA to prospect its ablest arm, the free 
lance writer, from chiseling, unfair pub- 
lishers. We asked that no publisher be al- 
lowed to pay less than Yo cent a word for 
magazine material. We asked that the Gov- 
ernment set up this minimum standard for 
us just as it has done for other workers. 

We asked this not as “spoil” because we 
earned it, in the thousand upon thousand of 
items trade journalists have written on the 
NRA, but simply because the writer, as with 
any other worker, demands and needs pro- 
tection against an unfair, selfish employer. 
Our reply to this request for a minimum 
Yc payment follows: 


National Recovery Administration 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Editor: 

I do not see how the Administration 
under the present provisions could possibly 
interfere in a matter of this nature. 

I trust you will find some way of solving 





the situation, for it looks like a worthy one. 
Very truly yours, 
Lester G. Wilson, Executive Secretary, 
The President’s Emergency Re-employment 
Program. 


In other words, the NRA is afraid to irri- 
tate publishers by imposing restrictions on 
the rates they may pay writers, reporters or 
editors. In the President’s own agreement, 
editorial employees were excluded from the 
35 or the 40-hour week. Thus, we assume 
they are excluded also from receiving pay 
increases. 


The NRA has no fear of the giant steel, 
automotive, cloth and oil industries — but 
when a publisher is concerned—a man who 
can influence public opinion, then the NRA 
turns a red, white and blue tail and runs. 
The writer, the reporter, and the editor, the 
three professions upon which the entire suc- 
cess of the entire NRA rests, get for their 
good work—a studious carefully door-slam 
in their respective faces. 

It is futile to ask writers of their own vo- 
lition to refuse less than one-half cent a 
word payment. Likewise, it was futile to 
ask a typist to refuse to work for less than 
$15.00 a week. 


But publishers, just as other employers, 
WILL pay their writers more, and shorten 
the hours of their editors and reporters and 
increase their pay if the Government re- 
quests it, and takes the publisher off the 
favored list!’ At the meeting last month in 
New York to draw up the Publisher’s Code 
not one word was said about the writer— 
the man who makes the NRA tick. 


Forty percent of the 41,500 readers of 
Writer’s DiceEst write and sell trade jour- 
nal articles, either as fill-in or part-time 
work. For the past several years these 
writers have had their rates chiseled unmer- 
cifully by selfish publishers who make those 
individuals who can retalliate Jeast bear the 
brunt of slave wage pay. 
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Another First Novel by one of my 

clients published August 15th; 
and below are shown just a 
few of my clients’ July 
magazine appear- 


On Wings of Love 


By RUTH HARLEY 
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Let Me Help You To Sell 


For twelve years I have been helping writers sell their manu- 
scripts. Almost all of them were beginners, even perhaps as 
you, when they started working with me. Each month, in these 
announcements, I show you a few of their published stories. 
These are your guarantee of the practical value of the help I 
am offering to you. 


These writers are selling today because they were 
coached to produce the kinds of material editors are buy- 
ing. They are also cashing thousands of dollars’ worth 
of my checks each month because they are represented by 
a recognized literary agent who is in constant personal 
touch with the fluctuating needs of magazine editors and 
publishers. (During July, for example, I sold nine novel- 
ettes, two serials, fifteen short stories for my clients to 
new magazines alone—sales the authors could not pos- 
sibly have made 
themselves, for none 








of these magazines 
had either appear- 
ed or been an- 
nounced in trade 
journals.) 


And what I 
have done and 


New writers 
are selling! 


Here’s another 
one who has 
crashed the fic- 
tion markets dur- 
ing July. Read 
the quotation 
from her letter. 





It’s typical of 


files from begin- 
ners I’ve put 
Babette Cotter Senne, 

August 10, 1933 
certainly worked 
hard with me and now we’re reaping 
our reward. Mighty glad I took your 
advice on the type of story to concen- 
trate upon now—you certainly were 


am doing for 
these writers, 
I could also 
do for you. 











“Well, you've 


When you per- 


mit me to help proved right by the results. Two pub- 
. : : shed, two shorts sold, the first of a 
you, this is the series ordered and sold, all within 


service you re- three months!” 


ceive: 











1. I will give you a candid professional opinion of the 
commercial possibilities of your manuscript. If it is 
likely to sell, I will recommend it to editors who have 
asked me to supply them with such material as yours. 
And I will place the supplementary rights whenever 
possible—my clients frequently receive pleasant sur- 
prise checks covering English and foreign translation 
rights to stories previously sold in this country. 

2. If your manuscript is unlikely to sell, I render a vig- 
orous, straight-from-the-shoulder criticism, particularly 
pointing out where it falls short of current market 
requirements. If there is a situation or idea which 
would have good chances of sale if rewritten, I add 
specific replot and revision suggestions. 

8. On the basis of the manuscripts you submit and the 
information about yourself furnished in the letter ac- 
companying them, I will suggest markets at which you 
— direct your efforts in order to achieve prompt 
sales. 

4. My monthly market letter, supplemented by personal 
notes when there are calls for material that you can pro- 
duce, will keep you posted as to just what editors are 
asking me to supply, and will enable you to produce ma- 
terial for which there is an i diate active d d 

THE COST of this professional guidance is negligible. I 

charge a reading fee of 50c per thousand words, a mini- 

mum of $2.00 on any manuscript. (Special rates on books: 

80-60,000 words, $15.00; 61-80,000 words, $17.50; 81-100,- 

000 words, $20.00.) And as soon as we sell $1,000 worth 

of your work, all charges except the standard agency 

commission of 10% on American and 15% on foreign 
sales, will be dropped. 

Why don’t you let me help you? Send me a manuscript 
today—or if you haven’t one ready, write for my circular and 
ask for a free copy of my current market letter. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 
45 WEST 45th STREET 





NEW YORE, N. Y. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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My Murder Chart 


HE great beauty of a mystery murder is that every major character connected 
with the story is a definite possible suspect; each with a good reason WHY 
he or she could have committed the crime. 

Then as a mystery murder progresses, one or more additional murders occur, 
and the most obvious of suspects are the ones killed; thus mystifying the story 
even more. 

Reader interest in a mystery murder comes only from having a large number 
of major and semi-major characters, each and every one of which could be guilty 
of the crime. The difficulty, of course, lies in keeping all lines clear and not get- 
ting your characters mixed up. What’s the best way to do thisP Whitman Cham- 
bers tells in his murder chart. 

In Mr. Chambers’ best selling novel, “Navy Murders,” there are 12 characters. 
Immediately we have eleven suspects. 

As the trail of the murderer gets hotter and hotter, one definite suspect stands 
out. Then he is murdered. Four murders occur, and each time the murder hap- 
pens just when the suspect is (in the reader’s mind) definitely found guilty of be- 
ing the criminal. Out of the remaining 8 characters, each is an honest legitimate 
suspect. Eventually one is found to be the murderer and the book ends. But the 
whole force of the book depends upon everybody in the book being suspected of 
the murder. The murder chart permits the writer to keep all characters apart. 


The detailed story of the plan that sold fifteen mystery novels. 
by WHITMAN CHAMBERS 








“T \ JHAT’LL it be about?” Mrs. 
Chambers asked, as we sat that 
evening in front of a roaring fire. 

“Any ideas?” 

“Not one,” I said gloomily. 

“Well, let’s pick a good setting first,” said 
the wife. 

“You name it. But if you suggest the 
country estate of a millionaire, or a haunted 
house—well, there’ll be a divorce in the 
Chambers family.” 
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“But,” my wife objected, “ninety per cent 
of all mystery novels are laid on country 
estates, preferably haunted and preferably 
English.” 

“And that is exactly why we won't use 
one!’ I said. “Our crimes will take place as 
far away from a country estate, and from 
England, as possible.” 

“How about the tropics? When you were 
in the Navy you were stationed in Panama. 
Perhaps-——” 











Cem 
“There's an idea! Why not make Panama 
the scene of the story and make the char- 
acters Navy officers and their wives? I 
know how those people act. I never read a 
mystery story laid in Panama nor one in 
which the chief characters were Navy peo- 


ple. In these two respects, at least, we'll 
show a little originality. The scene, then, 
will be a tropical naval base at which are 
stationed a few officers and their families.” 
“So much for the locale and the charac- 
ters. You said something a moment ago 
about crimes. What will they be?” 
“Murders, of course. What less violent 


crime, in this violent day, would hold the at- 
tention of our readers? Murder, always!” 
“And you used the plural.” 
“Naturally. A few years ago an author 
could write 75,000 words about one murder 
and its solution. Moderation, however, has 
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ceased to be a characteristic of the Amer- 
ican people—perhaps it never was. Only 
multiple murder will hold the reader these 
days. Not even a top-notcher like Mrs. 
Rinehardt tries to get by with only a single 
murder. We shall have at least four murders 
in our book!” 

“Very well,” my wife nodded, “who will 
commit these murders and why? You al- 
ways work out these mystery stories from 
the solution, don’t you? Well, what’s your 
motive for this mass murder ?” 

I groaned and confessed weakly: “I 
haven’t any motive.” 

“What? No motive?” 

“Well, hardly any motive. But one thing 
I do insist upon. The motive must be simple, 
understandable, convincing and not too com- 
plicated . . . How about this idea? We have 
a woman married to a naval officer whom 
she has grown to hate. She has also grown 
to hate the tropics and the deadening mo- 
notony of navy life. This hatred has become 
a mania with her—to such a degree that she 
is willing to do anything to break away from 
her husband and the life.she is leading.” 

‘Why doesn’t she divorce her husband ?” 

“If she did,” I said, “we wouldn’t have 
any story.” 

“Why else?” 

“Well—uh—no grounds! That’s it! He 
hasn’t given her any grounds to divorce 
him.” 

“Then why doesn’t she give him grounds 
to divorce her ?” 

“He won’t divorce her. He’s a stubborn 
egg. Very stubborn. He absolutely refuses 
to consider divorcing his wife.” 

“Well, why doesn’t she leave him then? 
Why doesn’t she just quit and go home to 
her folks?” 

“No folks to go to,” I said promptly. 
“No home to go to. And no money to sup- 
port herself.” 

“Then, if she kills him, how is she going 
to support herself? If you suggest she 
might kill him for the huge life insurance 
policy he carries—” 


“No, no, no! I’m not quite so crude as 
that,” I put in quickly. “Wait a minute 
now ... Here! How’s this? Our little mur- 
deress is quite wealthy in her own name. 























But—the money is in trust. Left to her by 
her father. The old man was narrow- 
minded. He was fanatically opposed to di- 
vorce. By the terms of his will, the income 
from this trust fund would be cut off if his 
daughter, in the event of her marriage, di- 
vorced her husband or was divorced by him 
... There! How’s that for a motive?” 

“Fan.” 

“Only fair? ... Look! See what we have 
so far. Here is our murderess. A good look- 
ing woman about 37 years old. Outwardly 
happy and contented, quite wealthy. She is 
likeable, even lovable. All this to divert the 
reader’s suspicions. We must, of course, 
make her the last person in the world one 
might suspect of committing a murder. 
Underneath, however, she is bitterly discon- 
tented. She feels she is caught in a trap. 
She cannot divorce 
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base. And our murderess has taken pains to 
conceal the fact that she hates her husband 
and is bored to death with her life. All that 
stuff need not come out until near the end, 
when our detective digs it out.” 

Mrs. Chambers shook her head. “T still 
think I’d be inclined to suspect the wife in a 
situation like that. The first thing your de- 
tective would do would be to delve into the 
married life of this couple and try to find 
a motive for hanging the crime on the wife. 
That is, if your detective has any common 
sense.” 

“All my detectives have common sense!” 
I asserted proudly. 

“Well, there was that dolt in—” 

“Do we have to go into that ?” I demanded. 
“See here! I’ve got an idea.” 

“Really ?” 
“Yes, really! And 





her husband—for in 
that event she would 
lose her income. She 
cannot leave her hus- 
band — for in that 
event he would di- 
vorce her and sstill 
she would lose her 
income. It goes with- 
out saying that she 
could not possibly 


Dodd, Mead. 


Century Co. 





This is the first of two articles by Whitman 
Chambers in which he tells how he con- 
ceived and plotted “The Navy Murders,” a 
Red Seal mystery published last season by 


Chambers, who has written for the Amer- 
ican Magazine, College Humor, Red Book, 
Blue Book and many other magazines, has 
published fifteen novels. His next mystery 
novel, “The Companile Murders,’ will be 
released early in October by the A ppleton- 


it’s a pip! Listen to 
this: The first mur- 
der is not the crucial 
murder.” 

“What do you mean 
by the crucial mur- 
der ?” 

“The one on which 
the whole plot hinges. 
The murder of our 
insufferable husband. 








supportherself. Now! 

There are two courses open to her: She can 
go ou as she has in the past, living with a 
man she hates and living a life she cannot 
longer endure. Or—she can kill her hus- 
band.” 

“And for the purposes of the story, she 
decides to kill him.” 

“Right.” 

“But won't she be the first person under 
suspicion if her husband is murdered?” 
Mrs. Chambers objected. 

“Well, uh—uh—” I stammered lamely. 

“Come! You'll have to get around that 
some way.” 

I tossed a log on the fire . 

“All right, we'll get around it. First, our 
murderess and her husband are, so far as 
anybody knows, living in peace and amity. 
The situation as regards the trust fund is 
not known to the other people on the navy 





I use the adjective 
advisedly. No one, of course, realizes our 
husband is insufferable.” 

“You mean you are going to have this 
lovable little lady kill some one else first, in 
order to divert suspicion from herself?” 

“Yes. Some one who is hated by every- 
body on the base. Some one for whom the 
reader can feel no sympathy. Some one who, 
from everybody’s reaction to his murder, 
really rated killing.” 

“Sounds weak to me.” 

“Give me time. We'll build up the idea 
... How’s this? Following the first murder 
this man. His wife, though apparently re- 
it is brought out that the insufferable hus- 
band had a very good motive for murdering 
luctant, will see that that motive is brought 
to light. Later, when the husband is found 
dead, it appears to be suicide. It looks as 
though the husband, repenting of his crime 
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and fearful that he may be brought to jus- 
tice, has killed himself. That part of the 
story would be easy enough to handle—the 
wife, in killing him, makes everything point 
to suicide.” 

“All that is very lovely,” Mrs. Chambers 
admitted. “But your detective, whoever he 
may be, must discover very shortly that the 
second death was not suicide . . . Otherwise 
the investigation would end there and so 
would your story.” 

“Fair enough. The detective discovers 
that the insufferable husband did not kill 
himself, but was murdered. Why was he 
murdered ?” 

“All right, why ?” 

“H-m. Uh—well— Here we are! The 
husband, up to this time, has been conduct- 
ing the investigation of the murder. Now 
what is the most logical motive for the mur- 
der of an investigator ?” 

“Your investigator has found 
pointing toward the murderer.” 

“Right! Our real detective, and our 
reader, feels certain that the insufferable 
husband has been killed before he could 
make public what he has learned. Almost 
invariably, in mystery stories, the second 
murder is committed to keep the murdered 
person from talking. And our reader, 
trained to his mystery story, will fall into 
the same trap our detective falls into.” 

“So far, so good. Wouldn’t you like to 
put a name to a few of these people?” 

“We can name most of ’em right now. 
Commander Gordon Sprague is the com- 
mandant of the naval station, which we’ll 
call Puerto Obaldia. He is cordially hated 
by everybody on the base. He makes a play 
for all the women and he rides all the men. 
Everybody in the story has good cause for 
despising him and wanting him out of the 
way. And it is Gordon Sprague who is first 
murdered. 

“That makes everybody a suspect.” 

“All right. The investigation of the mur- 
der is-taken up by Lieutenant-Commander 
Ben Sutherland, who is second in command. 
Ben’s wife we'll call Eve. (It is Eve, of 
course, who kills Sprague and very shortly 
thereafter kills her husband.)” 

“Who will you have for a detective?” 


a clue 
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“Well, with the commander and the ex- 
ecutive out of the way, the next in command 
would carry on the investigation. Let’s call 
this fellow Sam Bremer.” 

“So far, then, we have four characters: 
Gordon Sprague, the commandant; Ben and 
Eve Sutherland, and Sam Bremer, our de- 
tective. Who is murdered next, and why?” 

“The next man murdered must be the 
chief suspect up to this time—the chief sus- 
pect in the mind of the reader. That’s one 
of the rules. Build up a good case against 
a man, have it pretty well fixed in the read- 
er’s mind that he is guilty and then murder 
him. That’s what we did, in a way, with 
Ben Sutherland. We'll do the same thing 
with this next fellow. Let’s call him Jake 
Williamson. 

“Jake is a bachelor. We'll make him a bit 
wild. Drinks too much and all that sort of 
thing. He has a court-martial coming up 
which Sprague is pushing. If it goes 
through, Jake will be ruined. He has every 
reason in the world to want to get Sprague 
out of the way. 

“Having killed Sprague—this, you under- 
stand, is the way our detective and our 
reader will reason it out—Jake Williamson 
discovers that Ben Sutherland has found a 
clue. Jake gets Ben alone and rubs him out. 
But the detective’s deduction is knocked 
into a cocked hat when Jake himself is mur- 
dered.” 

“All right. But why did Eve Sutherland 
have to kill Jake?” 

“For the most logical reason in the world. 
Jake, blundering around, stumbled on some 
clue pointing to Eve.” 

“But why didn’t Jake tell what he had 
found out?” 

“Easy! Jake held Eve Sutherland in such 
high esteem that he couldn’t believe she was 
implicated. It was incredible to him. Be- 
fore he announced himself, he wanted to 
talk with her alone. But before he had a 
chance to do that, Eve found out that Jake 
was wise and knocked him off.” 

“Well, you murdered three people so far. 
Who do you want to kill next?’ 

“It should be a woman.” 
“Why _ 
“First, for variety. Second, because it 
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gives us a chance to work in some love 
angles.” 

“Who will she be?” 

“Let’s call her Helene Haverill. She is 
the very lovely wife of Bruce Haverill, one 
of the officers on the station.” 

“Why are you going to kill her?” 

“When the time comes, with the help of 
our Murder Chart, we’ll build up a motive. 
Just now we haven’t gone far enough, 
haven’t worked out the story in enough de- 
tail. I can assure you of this, however. The 
murder will be a logical development of the 
preceding events. Jt won’t be dragged in 
just to shed more blood for the delectation 
of our readers.” 

“Well, there are your four murders. Are 
you planning any love interest in the story?” 

“Yes. Love interest is always a good thing 
in a mystery story provided it is kept sub- 
ordinate to the main plot.” 

“Who will the two principals be?” 

“Our detective, Sam Bremer, and—and 
—well, let’s give Bruce Haverill a sister. 
We'll call her Lynne Haverill. She is living 
at the base with Bruce and Helene. At the 
time the story opens Lynne and Sam have 
a mild crush on each other. We'll build 
this up into a good love affair, keeping it 
always subordinate to the mystery.” 

“How about your other characters?” 

“Well, we'll need another couple. We'll 
make them young. We’ll make the wife a 
hard-boiled flapper type—this for comic re- 
lief. And we'll make the husband very jeal- 
ous of her—this to lend complication to the 
plot. And we'll call them Marie and Tommy 
—uh, Tommy Tompkins.” 

“Who else?’ 

“Well, let’s throw in another man. Make 
him a doctor, because we’ll need a doctor in 
the story to pass on the cause of death. Call 
him Doc Sessions.’ 

“Servants ?” 

“We'll concern ourselves with only one. 
Name her Ann, a buxom colored lass.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Thats the works,’ I said. 

Here are the characters as I listed them 
on a slip of paper: 

GORDON SPRAGUE (first to be mur- 
dered ) 
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BEN SUTHERLAND (second to be 
murdered) 

JAKE WILLIAMSON (third to be 
murdered ) 

HELENE HAVERILL (fourth to be 
murdered ) 

BRUCE HAVERILL 

ANN 

LYNNE HAVERILL 

EVE SUTHERLAND (murderess) 

TOMMY TOMPKINS 

MARIE TOMPKINS 

DOC SESSIONS 

SAM BREMER (detective) 

“Now,” Mrs. Chambers said, “you want 
to gather all these people together for the 
first murder, don’t you?” 

“You bet.” 

“How ?” 

“We'll have them all at a party at Ben 
Sutherland’s quarters. We’ll have just these 
officers and their ladies and Ann, the Suth- 
erland’s servant, in the house. No one else. 
Then when they find Gordon Sprague’s body 
and Doc Sessions says he has been murdered, 
everybody will know that the murder was 
committed by one of these people. Then it 
will be our job to give each person there a 
motive and an opportunity. Also we will 
plant a few clues pointing to this person and 
to that.” 

“The list of suspects, then, must include 
each and every one of the characters.” 

“Exactly. That’s where our little guess- 
ing game with the reader comes in.” 

“All that is very well. But why couldn’t 
some one from the outside, perhaps an en- 
listed man, have slipped into the house and 
killed Commander Sprague?” 

“That’s a point!’ I put some more wood 
on the fire and thought about it for a while. 
“Well, suppose we have a tropical storm 
sweeping the coast. Suppose the doors and 
the window screens have been rattling. Ben 
Sutherland has latched them to keep them 
from banging in the wind. After the mur- 
der, the house is searched and the doors and 
windows are examined. Thus we know that 
the murderer was one of the group in the 
house. O. K.?” 

“O. K. . . . How are you going to kill 
Commander Sprague?” 
(Continued to page 51) 














DALLAS 


Dallas Market Letter 


By Lou Myrtis VINING 


All following addresses Dallas, Texas 


HINO grass, daggar, grease wood 

and thorned brush do grow in Texas. 

And out from the middle and up 

from the south is a crop of tower tops called 
Dallas. 

“Gold is where you find it”—an old pros- 
pector’s proverb; and if you’re a literary 
prospector looking for an honest find, you 
will do well to seriously consider this pub- 
lishing center of the great Southwest. 

Holland’s, “The Magazine of the South,” 
is published by the Farm and Ranch Publish- 
ing Company at Dallas. They- use articles 
and stories. The preferred length for stories 
is from 3,000 to 5,000 words. Payment is 
on acceptance from one cent a word—up. 

It will be well for the writer to remember 
that Holland’s has a popular as well as a 
Southern rural appeal. The modern realistic 
or “queer” story will not find a home here 
—but stories meant for Holland’s must not 
be without a certain amount of “form and 
substance.” See August Writer’s DicEst 
for a special article on Holland’s. 

The Farm and Ranch at the same address 
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Writer’s Digest Monthly 
Month: Dallas, Seattle, 


is edited by Frank A. Briggs. 

If you know as much or more about agri- 
culture, horticulture and the like, as Mr. 
Briggs’ staff, then you will be welcome here. 
Quoting Mr. Briggs, “We are always glad 
to use suitable material when we can find it. 
We want feature articles pertaining to the 
Southwest along all lines of agriculture and 
horticulture, including conservation of soil, 
bird life, etc. We pay one-half cent to one 
cent a word on acceptance. Our preferred 
length is up to 3,000 words.” 

Farm and Ranch has a wide circulation 
and its articles must be authoritative and in- 
teresting. 

Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
at 1105 Insurance Building is one of the 
most important publications in the field. Eu- 
gene Butler, its cordial executive editor, was 
very specific as to his needs. “We are in 
the market for short stories of not more than 
8,000 words. Our preferred length is from 
3,500 to 4,000 words. We also desire agri- 
cultural articles long on the informational 
side, written particularly from the ‘how to 
do’ angle. We will be in the market for car- 
toons a little later.” 

Rates vary from one to one and one-half 
cents a word for short stories, and three to 
five dollars a column for articles—on ac- 
ceptance. 

Stories for the Progressive Farmer need 
not be particularly rural in flavor. Mr. But- 
ler likes a good story, whether it be adven- 
ture or stay at home. But it must be a good 
story ! 

H. J. Adair has recently succeeded A. H. 
Wheeler as editor of the Texas Commercial 
News at 411 Southland Life Building. Mr. 
Adair is making some important changes. 
He says, “I want stories relating to business 
development and business changes. I will 
be glad to examine any stories of businesses 
that have grown and prospered during the 
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Market Letters —This 


San Francisco, New York 


depression. I want to know how they did it. 
I will not pay less than fifteen dollars or 
over twenty-five dollars an artice. I prefer 
artices to be about 1,500 words. 

The Governmental Reporter, 2500 McKin- 
ney Avenue, has two editors: C. H. Winter- 
haler and George W. Culler. It is dedicated, 
so Mr. Winterhaler says, to sound govern- 
ment and good governmental practice. 

It is an important monthly business maga- 
zine devoted to municipal and financial 
bonds, and legislation concerning taxes and 
tax measures. It is interested in articles 
along these lines. Representative articles in 
the June issue are: “Public Debts as Af- 
fected by the New Deal,” “New York Legal 
Requirements for Municipal Bonds,” The 
New Kansas “Cash Basis Law.” 


If you have a business vocabulary and 
can discuss sancity of contracts and faith 
as well as credit, you might ring the bell 
here. Payment is uncertain, but standards 
are high. 

The Texas Weekly, edited and published 
by Peter Molyneaux, is also at 2500 Mc- 
Kinney Avenue, but there is no connection 
between the two magazines. Material is 
mostly staff written, or written on assign- 
ment, but Mr. Molyneaux will accept inter- 
esting articles of a general industrial and 
political. Payment is according to merit by 
arrangement with author. There is no pre- 
ferred length, but subject matter must be 
handled briefly and accurately. 


Southwest Review, care of Southern 
Methodist University, has five editors. Its 
generous supply is explained by the fact 
that it is published in collaboration with a 
board of editors from Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. However, it is not a college publi- 
cation. It is a literary magazine of the high- 
est quality—published quarterly. 


John H. McGinnis, one editor, advised, 
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“We are interested in articles and stories 
about the Southwest. We get a great deal 
of historical material, but we had rather 
print more about the Southwest of the pres- 
ent day. We have no specified length, pre- 
fer them short, of course, but if their qual- 
ity is good enough we will print them re- 
gardless of length. We pay for suitable ma- 
terial according to merit.” 

A word to you, if you would like to 
qualify for the Southwest Review. First, 
you must have a point of view. Your range 
can be from Kiva Roofs to Inca rain songs, 
but make it original and natural. There’s 
nettles, squatters, prairie and wild turkey, 
and in the current issue, there’s a rhyme, 


“Great big nose 
And face like a pan— 
Every body’s laughin’ 
At your old man.” 


This—from a specialized article on “singing 
games.” Honest, the Review is well in the 
quality class. 

Contemporary Arts, care of the Highland 
Park Galleries, is edited by Jerry By- 
waters ; Associate Editor, Sarah Chokla. The 
magazine is published in November, Jan- 
uary, March, May—during the active art 
season and is devoted to painting, sculpture, 
decoration, architecture, books, crafts, 
schools and drama. 

Miss Chokla supplied this information. 
“We are interested primarily in news items, 
timely articles, resume of shows, notices of 
coming projects and good poetry. We like 
to have photos and line drawings.” 

Contemporary Arts does not pay for mate- 
rial. However, if you are interested in art 
for art’s sake—you won’t go wrong here. 

The Dacian, publication of Dallas Ath- 
letic Club, is edited by Naomi Sell Talley. 
The magazine has paid for material and 
will be in the market again as soon as its 
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financial state is adjusted. Mrs. Talley would 
like writers to know that she is interested in 
highly specialized material concerning ath- 
letics, also some travel articles, interesting 
sketches, and child welfare material written 
from a “different” angle. Articles should 
be brief. 

If you are an ardent tee-totaler, with a 
desire to express your temperance beliefs 
openly without mercenary benefit send your 
ideas to Home and State, 714 Fidelity Build- 
ing. It will resume publication in the fall 
—welcoming all manner of temperance ma- 
terial. The editor is Atticus Webb. 

There are a number of publications in the 
trade field, some worthwhile, others ad- 
mittedly staff supplied, or overstocked. Ac- 
tive markets seem to be: 

Southern Pharmaceutical Journal, Insur- 
ance Building. R.M. Walmsley, Associate 
Editor, cautions, “We will consider strik- 
ingly original manuscripts relative to our 
trade and we do not want reslung, rehashed 
material.” With this remark Mr. Walmsley 
retired to the third drawer on the left hand 
side and returned with the “usual manu- 
script that comes in the mail unsolicited.” 
(Silence here). Mr. Walmsley continued, 
“I prefer something of very general inter- 
est to the drug industry. We have no set 
schedule for payment, but pay according to 
merit. 

The Beacon, address Administration 
Building, Love Field, is the official publica- 
tion of the Association of Airport Managers. 

J. C. Strickland, the Business Manager, 
says, “We are in the market for brief and 
interesting material concerning commercial 
aviation.” ; 

The Petroleum Engineer, 409 Petroleum 
Building, is edited by J. L. Dwyer. This 
is the engineering magazine of the oil and 
gas industry—international in scope. It 
uses technical articles and is particularly in- 
terested in engineering articles for the pro- 
duction, refining and transportation divisions 
of the petroleum industry. One length of 
2,000 words is preferred. Pays good rates 
on publication. Also desires general and 
technical photographs. 

If you can write short sketches that are 
light and amusing send them to Dr. W. W. 


Fowler, 1219 Medical Arts Building, for the 
Dallas Medical Journal. He is also inter- 
ested in news material relating to the medi- 
cal profession. Payment is made when ma- 
terial is suitable. 

Cotton Ginner’s Journal, edited by John 
C. Thompson at 109 N. Second, wants ar- 
ticles relating to cotton, ginning, costs of 
ginning, bagging and news items. 

The Texas Dental Journal in Medical Arts 
Building, edited by Dr. J. G. Fife, is tem- 
porarily suspended, but proposes to resume 
publication in October. 

There are two journals with offices at 504 
Southland Life Building with out of town 
editors. Material for The Texas Druggist 
should be sent to Walter Adams, Forney, 
Texas. He is interested in any timely ma- 
terial in the drug field. Texas Federation 
News publishes news, photos, fillers, fea- 
ture material concerning women’s clubs. Ma- 
terial should be sent to Miss Allie Coon, 
Greenville, Texas. 


Practically Closed Markets 


Publications suspended or discontinued are Lone 
Star Constructor and Southwestern Jeweler’s 
Forum. 

Staff members take care of material for these: 
Texas Contractor, Texas Highways, The Common 
Herd, Cotton and Cotton Oil News, Automotive 
Service News, Dallas World, The Pitchfork, Re- 
tail Grocer’s Journal, Southwestern Musicale, 
Texas Free Mason, Texas Insurance and the 
Southland Monthly. 

The following are temporarily overstocked: 
Baptist Standard, Southwestern Advertising, Hard- 
ware and Implement Journal, Southwestern Pur- 
chaser, Southwestern Retailer. 


Newspapers 

There are two markets for newspaper 
features in Dallas: Feature section, Dallas 
News, edited by Vivian Richardson, and 
Dallas Times Herald, managing editor, Allen 
Merriam. 

Miss Richardson stressed her needs, ““We 
particularly want humorous stories, and I 
mean humorous stories, preferably in the 
first person; also a few human interest fea- 
tures of people in unique occupations. We 
are overstocked with historical material, and 
we do not want any fiction.” Articles should 
not exceed four thousand words. Payment 
averages three dollars a column. 

Allen Merriam, Managing Editor of the 
Dallas Times Herald, says, “Most of our 
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women’s interest feature material is pur- 
chased from syndicates, but I will buy timely 
and interesting features when they suit me. 
I have recently run a ‘beer’ feature, and a 
series of travel articles on Mexico.” 

There are several publications in the reli- 
gious field, but only one active market. The 
Southwestern Advocate, formerly Texas 
Christian Advocate, 504 Insurance Building, 
is edited by Dr. Weeks. He is interested in 
any article of a religious nature. Payment 
is admittedly poor. 

The Kaleidograph, “A National Magazine 
of Poetry,” is published at 702 North Ver- 
non Street. The Editors are Whitney Mont- 
gomery and Vaida Stewart Montgomery. 
There is no payment for poetry, but in De- 
cember, 1933, the editors will publish an 
anthology of poems compiled from those 
used in Kaleidograph during the year. Con- 
tributors will receive copies. There are also 
monthly contests and cash prizes for the 
best poem by a beginner, the best couplet, 
quatrain and cinquain. Two or more short- 
short stories, 2,000 words are less, are used 
in each issue. For the three best stories pub- 
lished during the year, cash prizes will be 
paid in 1934; fifteen, ten and five dollars. 

The following book publishers are reput- 
able in their special fields: Banks-Upshaw 
Publishing Company, 707 Browder Street, 
publish textbooks on a royalty basis. They 
are in the market for textbooks of a gen- 
eral nature and are specializing in modern 
language books at the present. 

Southwest Press, 2007 Bryan Street, de- 
sires historical material related to the South- 
west, poetry and textbooks—is particularly 
interested just now in readers and histories 
for the grades, also arithmetic work books. 
Payment is on a royalty basis, by arrange- 
ment with author. All Church Press, 1001 
Insurance Building, is in the market for car- 
toons of a religious nature. Southern Pub- 
lishing Company, 601 Fourth Unit, Santa Fe 
Building, is interested in textbooks of all 
kinds, diversified work booklets and special- 
ized supplementary books. Payment on 
royalty basis by arrangement with author. 

La Luz Publishing Company publishes 
the magazine, La Luz, which uses manu- 
scripts in Spanish written with a particular 
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application to instruction. La Luz goes to 
high schools throughout the United States. 
William Tardy, Editor, says he will be glad 
to examine manuscripts. Payment is from 
one-half to one and one-half cents a word 
on acceptance. Mr. Tardy is also interested 
in original book manuscripts in Spanish 
with the same application. Payment is on 
a royalty basis by arrangement with author. 





San Francisco Market Letter 
By GuNNAR WIKANDER 
All following addresses San Francisco, Calif. 
AN FRANCISCO boasts—quite apart 
by, apart from her beautiful theaters and 
shops, her picturesque waterfront, 
and the Golden Gate—a number of attrac- 
tive magazines. 

Coming from Better Homes and Gardens, 
more than five years ago, Editor Lou Rich- 
ardson has helped to make Sunset one of the 
leading monthly periodicals in the West. 

In a recent chat, Mrs. Richardson stated 
the requirements of Sunset. Brief articles 
—they may be personal experience articles— 
dealing with home gardening, home build- 
ing, home recipes of interest to Western 
women, camping, outdoor sports and dec- 
orating are needed. Some rather short poems 
and a number of home aid ideas find space 
in the magazine. Also uses stories about in- 
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teresting Westerners, but no fiction. 

Sunset has one iron-clad rule: It buys 
only from Western writers and artists. 

Short articles are preferred. If an article 
can be written in 500 words instead of 
1,000, of course we prefer the shorter ar- 
ticle. Two thousand words is about the 
limit. 

Payment is made on publication at one 
cent a word and up for prose, and 25 cents 
a line for poetry. Address your MSS. to 
Sunset Building, 1045 Sansome Street. 

National Motorist is published at 216 
Pine Street, issued monthly, and edited by 
Gene Hogle. Using no fiction, the editor 
wants articles 2,000 to 2,500 words in length, 
about the outdoors. “These should have an 
historical background interwoven in them.” 

As the magazine goes to California read- 
ers, restrict your stories to that locale, or at 
least to the adjoining states—Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Nevada. “We use photographs 
when they accompany manuscripts; ‘we do 
not use poetry. We report within two 
weeks, and pay one-half cent a word, with 
a maximum of $15, on publication.” There 
is very little change, from month to month, 
in the editorial policy of this magazine. 

Editor W. F. Kilcline of Motor Land, sub- 
titled The Pacific Coast Magazine of Motor- 
ing, lets it be known that for the time no 
outside material is being used. Articles are 
written by the staff. Oh, yes! the address, 
in case the editors change their present 
policy and let free-lancers in, is 150 Van 
Ness Avenue. 

Westward, one of “earth’s fragile chil- 
dren,” now has an associate editor and busi- 
ness manager in the person of Robin Lamp- 
son. Florence R. Keene still remains editor, 
using the best, or more varied, material sent 
her. Reports on material within a month; 
payment is made in copies of the magazine. 
Address—Box 2409. 

Alas, alack! the magazine Japan is no 
more. This is too bad; Japan was an ex- 
cellent travel magazine and a good market 
for capable writers. No reason for its sus- 
pension has been offered by Leonard J. 
Lucas, former editor, or by anyone else 
connected with the editorial office at 551 
Market Street. 
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No payment is made for articles used in 
Our Animals, a magazine issued by the San 
Francisco Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. However, if you have 
an article or story on animals that is not 
more than 1,000 words, send it to Matthew 
McCurrie, 2500 Sixteenth Street. It will 
have to be good, though, for the editor has 
some material on hand. 

Camera Craft, 413 Claus Spreckels Build- 
ing, is not in the market for articles at the 
present time. A modest sum of money is 
paid for acceptable articles pertaining to the 
technical side of photography. The editor 
is Sigismund Blumann. 

Edward Laird Mills has this to say about 
his magazine, The Christian Advocate: 

“It is a National Weekly, published at 
four centers—New York, Cincinnati, Kan- 
sas City and San Francisco. About seven 
or eight pages weekly consist of common 
material, chosen after consultation between 
the editors, the editor at New York, James 
R. Joy, 150 Fifth Avenue, giving the final 
O. K. in the matter. This material is paid 
for. The individual papers are given bud- 
gets and within the limit set they follow 
their own policies as to the rest of the paper. 
We pay a little to our news correspondents 
and for the articles that are solicited, not 
often for material that comes in unsolicited.” 
Address—504 Book Concern Building, Mc- 
Allister at Leavenworth Streets. 

At present, material published in the 
Sierra Educational News is contributed 
gratis by members of the State Teachers’ 
Association. Changes in the nature of the 
magazine are being considered, however. 
Editorial office—155 Sansome Street. 

The San Francisco Call-Bulletin, 74 New 
Montgomery Street, buys a local feature oc- 
casionally. Features appear in the section 
of the paper entitled the “Call-Bulletin Home 
Magazine.” Editor, Fremont Older. 

Though the San Francisco Chronicle uses 
a great deal of syndicate material, a com- 
pelling feature would be considered. Good 
rates. Address the Sunday Editor, Fifth 
and Mission Streets. 

Very little free-lance stuff is used in the 
San Francisco Examiner, Third and Market 
Streets. 
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Following is a representative list of San 
Francisco trade journals. Tyros, in this 
field of publication, should read and study 
the articles in Writer’s Dicest dealing with 
trade journals. And read the journals to 
which you would submit. Don’t wait until 
a trade paper publishes some of your stuff, 
getting a copy of it then to save for poster- 
ity. You may wait in vain. 

Mortuary Management, 500 Sansome 
Street, uses articles dealing with the busi- 
ness side of funeral directing—that is, ar- 
ticles on any subject excepting embalming. 
Articles of a technical nature are also taboo. 
Though this market does not use a great 
amount of material, it does pay for that 
which it accepts. The rate is about a cent 
a word. No fiction or poetry used. Reports 
immediately. William Berg, Editor. 

“Western Baker is not using much mate- 
rial at the present time, although we are al- 
ways open to news of the Western baking 
industry. Just now we are most anxious for 
material dealing with successful formulas, 
methods and merchandising pertaining to 
cakes. A Western states bakery should 
usually serve as the background for such 
material. 

“Our rates are one cent maximum, usually 
one-half and three-quarters of a cent per 
word. Lengths 1,000 to 2,000, rarely 
longer.” The editor’s name is Nard Jones; 
the address, 369 Pine Street. 

Paying for articles ordered, Western 
Beauty Shop has material on hand for some 
months. The editor is Elsa Gidlow, and the 
address is the same as that for Western 
Baker. 

At the present time, the following Man- 
chester publications are not in the market 
for any outside material: Western Clothier, 
Hatter and Haberdasher, Pacific Goldsmith, 
Pacific Stationer and Office Outfitter and 
Western Sporting Goods Review. These 
trade papers are found at 109 Stevenson 
Street. 


The Pacific Publishing Corporation has 
three papers—Hardware World, Toy World 
and Implement Record. For Hardware 
W orld, occasional contributions are accepted. 
Because of its technical nature and because 
free-lance writers do not seem to be familiar 
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with farm machinery, Jmplement Record has 
never used any unsolicited material. Osgood 
Murdock edits these two. As for Toy 
W orld, the business manager, C. Daugherty, 
has this to say: “We are not in the market 
at the present time for any additional mate- 
rial over and above what our regular corre- 
spondents in the various cities send in, I 
am sorry I can’t be more encouraging, but 
perhaps in another year it will be a different 
story.” These three journals are located 
at 742 Market Street. 

The California Retail Grocers Advocate 
keeps a staff of assistant editors to prepare 
all of the material for the publication. Wil- 
liam D, Hadeler edits at 525 Market Street. 

Labor Clarion, Sixteenth and Capp 
Streets, does not pay for articles unless the 
article is ordered. Editor, Charles A. Derry. 

The Pacific Dairy Review is “well taken 
care of.” 

Material for The Pacific Dental Gazette- 
Journal is supplied mostly by local dentists. 
450 Sutter Street is the address; the Editor, 
Dr. Julio Endelman. 

Tea Room Topics, 523 Sansome Street, 
is a new monthly devoted to tea rooms as a 
profession. They pay $5.00 each on ac- 
ceptance for short articles on tea room suc- 
cesses when accompanied by photos or cuts. 


— 
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Seattle Market Letter 


All following addresses Seattle, Washington 


EATTLE, the Queen City of “The 

Enchanted Land,” has several publica- 

tions buying from outside con- 
tributors. 

Motor Transportation, issued monthly at 

663 Skinner Building, edited by Charles 

Perrine, states that human interest stories 














about people in the commercial motoring in- 
dustry of the Pacific West are acceptable. 
Send plenty of pictures. Pay on publication 
at the rate of $10.00 for a 1,500-word ar- 
ticle. 


The Pacific Northwest Underwriter, pub- 
lished at 721 Northern Life Tower, has its 
own staff which covers most of the lines in 
which they specialize. Editor Garland D. 
Conner states that information regarding 
new inventions which have to do with the 
insurance business will be accepted. It might 
be well to drop him a line first about the 
subject. He will pay for an assignment of 
this kind, $7.00 to $8.00 a day. The maga- 
zine is issued the first of each month. Editor 
Conner pays after publication. 

Alex C. Rose, Editor Pacific Coast Golfer, 
is interested in receiving stories, limited to 
700 words, pertaining to golf anywhere and 
everywhere. Mr. Rose says please send 
plenty of pictures, payment after publica- 
tion from a cent to a cent and a half a word. 
The address is 212 Douglas Building. 


Western Cleaner & Dyer, Lowman Build- 
ing, is interested in receiving features cover- 
ing technical material, stories of new plants, 
with pictures, new ways of cleaning, etc. 
Enid Eleanor Smith, Editor, says they will 
pay 20c a column inch, after publication. The 
magazine is issued the first of each month. 


W. A. Averill, Editor of Pacific Builder 
and Engineer, 3103 Arcade Building, can- 
not use free-lance contributions; however, 
he does desire information pertaining to con- 
templated construction, bids, contract awards, 
etc., on all kinds of buildings, from $1,000 
up, including residences, apartments, indus- 
trial buildings, public buildings, churches, 
streets and roads, bridges and culverts, 
sewers and waterworks, reclamation, drain- 
age, logging railroads, hydro-electric proj- 
ects, etc. This magazine is published month- 
ly, and Mr. Averill states that they will pay 
for this kind of news at 20c a column inch, 
on a monthly basis. Feature stories handled 
on assignment only. This publications covers 
the states of Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Alaska. They are anxious to 
have correspondents in towns of importance 
of county seats and larger cities. 
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New York Market Letter 


By Harriet A, BRADFIELD 


HE annual autumn optimistic note 

in the publishing field—with its usual 

ncrease in magazine sales—draws on 
space. New magazines are beginning to ap- 
pear on the stands, although the hot weather 
brought out chiefly the “hot” little numbers, 
while the more conservative magazines 
spring up about Labor Day. 

The most interesting changes in the 
established publications are the results of 
the sale of the Clayton titles. Three were 
several bidders for the lot in toto,, the final 
result has been a pretty wide scattering of 
well known names among various others 
companies. 
¢ Ranch Romances, the most valuable of the 
Clayton publications, went as you know to 
E, F. Warner, also publisher of Black Mask 
and Field and Stream. Miss Fanny Ells- 
worth will continue to edit the magazine as 
in the past. The policy reverts to its original 
one of a pulp paper format instead of the 
rotogravue dress in which the last few 
issues came out. And with the new sub- 
stantial backing, it is likely that its former 
success will be continued. 

The editorial requirements will be the 
same as in the past. Novels are taken care of 
by regular contributors. The novelette 
length of 10,000 to 15,000 words is a bad 
risk, since only a very few are used—and 
not in every issue. The particular need 
(Continued to page 42) 
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Plots and Plot Ideas 


By Tue UNITED Press 
An Exclusive Monthly WRITER’S DIGEST Feature. 


Acai this month Writer’s DicEst pre- 
sents to its readers the highlight news stories 
that happened last month. Each and every 
one of these news stories carries in it a strong 
plot germ. 

The remarks in italics following each news 
story suggest just one way in which these 
plots, or plot incidents can be worked up. 
Possibly, you will prefer to twist them 
around a hundred different ways to suit your 
own purpose. They are yours to use, bought 
for you to use. You do not plagiarize in 
any way when you use these items. 





INCINNATI, OHIO. Three years 
ago, Oliver Bailey Princeton graduate, 
wealthy socialite and able young insurance 
man was kidnapped and robbed. Recently, 
he again saw the man who kidnapped him 
and told his father about it. 

A week later, while his young beautiful 
wife was at a fashionable Michigan resort, 
Bailey was murdered. The day before the 
murder police say he had asked a girl in his 
office for information about renting a cottage 
at a nearby resort. 

On Bailey’s murdered body were found 
tickets to a local amusement park. Near the 
body which was found in a lane (occasionally 
used by lovers for parking) was found a 
map, possibly drawn by a feminine hand, 
showing the location of the scene of Bailey’s 
murder and how to get there. The new 
Chrysler car which Bailey was driving just 
before he was murdered was found four days 
later in Mississippi. 

The murder occured between 9 and 10 
p. m. Found near the scene of the crime 
were hat and shoes belonging to a man named 
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H. who stated he had been kidnapped that 
night, robbed of $305 and made to walk 
home in his stocking feet after being let free 
by his kidnappers. Though H. states he 
walked over an hour in his socks, they had 
no holes in them, police say. H., a man of 
excellent local reputation manages a local 
grocery store. 

Post morten examination on Bailey 
showed “definite alcholism,” yet Bailey was 
temperate. His body was identified by his 
father-in-law and by his house-man. When 
Bailey’s car was found in Mississippi, the 
16 year old boy who was driving it gave 
his name as Oliver Bailey. Bailey’s parents 
and friends scorn the love-triangle revenge 
theory which police have offered, stating 
Bailey was plainly a victim of robbery. 


Por this one together yourself. It has the 
makings of an absorbing murder mystery. 
However, as Mr. Chambers advises in an 
article in this issue, the police prefer more 
than just one murder to a book. The more 
murders, think the book buying public, the 
merrier. 


HE city of Teschen lies on both banks 

of the Olsa River. It was entirely an 
Austrian town until the peace-makers of 
Paris chopped Austria to pieces after the 
war. They made the Olsa river at that 
point the boundary between Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, so that Teschen became half 
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Czech and half Polish. A 300-foot bridge 
crosses the Olsa at Teschen and each coun- 
try maintains border guards at its end of 
the bridge. On the Czech side of Teschen 
I. W. Rosenfeld has lived in comparative 
peace for 48 years. Recently Czech officials 
decided that Rosenfeld is a Pole, and or- 
dered him departed. He was taken to the 
bridge and shooed over to the Polish side. 
Polish guards declared he is a Czech and 
chased him back. The Czechs forced him 
across the bridge once more. For 22 hours 
Rosenfeld was shuttlecocked back and forth 
on the bridge. Weary and footsore Rosen- 
feld finally pushed through the Czech guards’ 
rifles and planted himself on Czech soil. 
The guards arrested him for illegal entry 
and insulting officers. Today he cooled his 
feet on the stone floor of a cell and awaited 
his fate resignedly. 


Tuis story almost tells itself. It would be 
strengthened by some well-conceived charac- 
terizations, giving Rosenfeld whatever per- 
sonality will conform best to the handling 
of the tale. Allowing him a family or a 
sweetheart would help, providing they are 
not allowed to complicate the simple theme. 


Bin 


HARLESTON, W. VA.—A police car 
enroute to the state penitentiary with 
a prisoner was ambushed by four gunmen 
who killed one deputy sheriff and wounded 
another in order to capture and slay the 
prisoner. The gunman’s car crept up on the 
officers’ automobile, which was struck with- 
out warning by a volley of shots. Deputy 
Roy Shamblin slumped in his seat, fatally 
wounded. Deputy G. L. Dudley, who was 
driving, was painfully wounded but stopped 
the car. The prisoner, Homer Harper, 19, 
was jerked from the officer’s car and placed 
in the gangsters’ automobile which raced to- 
ward Charleston. His slain body, still hand- 
cuffed, was found later in an alley in Hun- 
tington. 
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Tus item should furnish a start on a de- 
tective story, which the wounded deputy as 
the hero. The attack on the official auto- 


mobile gives a rousing scene, but the drama 
comes from the officer’s efforts to capture 
and convict the man who killed his partner. 
The circumstances of the attack might sug- 
gest a clew. Who had an interest in killing 
Harper? Did they leave fingerprints? 
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OS ANGELES.—Without funds since 
the death of their leader, 130 East- 
ern school teachers and students were 
stranded in an auto camp here, seeking means 
to return to their homes. The district at- 
torney’s office began investigation of cir- 
cumstances surrounding the “coast-to-coast 
Collegiate Camp Tours, Inc.,” of which the 
Rev. Enos Jansen is president. The teachers, 
who arrived in six buses and trucks, said 
that Rev. E. O. Schwitters, head of the tour, 
died after the party left Bloomfield, N. J., 
and finances had been tangled since. The 
teachers’ group numbers about 85 women and 
45 men and boys. 


Tats situation furnishes background for 
comedy or romance. The drama would come 
from the heroine’s struggles to extricate her- 
self from her difficulties, or the hero’s efforts 
to extricate her. Comedy could be developed 
by supposing there is only one man in the 
group who finds himself stranded with 129 
women. 





AN FRANCISCO.—For the first time 
in Califorina criminal history a motion 
picture was used to testify against the de- 
fendant. On the strength of the testimony 
he was found guilty. George Visbach entered 
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a damage suit for permanent injuries against 
a packing company. He claimed he could not 
bend his body from the waist, walk without 
limping or conduct himself normally other- 
wise. In a small room adjoining the court 
a motion picture was projected showing Vis- 
back backing his car out of a garage, neck 
craned ; and vigorously rowing a boat while 
picnicking with his girl friend. 


By supposing the case a murder trial, a de- 
tective yarn might be worked out of this. 
The detective hero uses a movie either to 
convict a criminal or free an innocent man. 
The drama would lie in the detective’s strug- 
gle, pictured either through the eyes of the 
prisoner, his victim, or a third person, his 
wife or sweetheart. 





OFIA.—Walking with friends in Plovdiv, 
a man noticed a black cat on the outer 


wall of the barracks. The cat was about to 


jump down and cross his path which the man 
thought would bring him many misfortunes 
since black cats are believed to be very un- 
lucky in Bulgaria, also. He threw a stone at 
the cat but hit a sentry who thought the 
man intended to attack the barracks with 
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his companions. The sentry fired his rifle into 
the air to raise the alarm. Police and soldiers 
rushed to the scene and arrested the man 
whose belief that black cats are unlucky has 
increased to fanaticism. 


[ivcwents for slapstick comedy which 
might be developed into drama from the 
hero’s viewpoint. It might work well into a 
cowboy yarn, with the town marshal taking 
the sentry’s place. Serio-comic drama would 
develop from the cowboy’s effort to get out 
of his predicament. 





EW YORK.—Edward A. Crawford, 

heaviest grain plunger since Joseph 
Leiter and Jim Patton, could have cashed in 
many millions by selling his holdings of rye 
two weeks ago. He risked everything on one 
toss, and lost. The Chicago Board of Trade 
suspended him for inability to meet his com- 
mittments. New Yorkers say Crawford was 
a dentist in New Orleans, and built up a few 
hundred dollars into a fortune trading in 
cotton futures. He is a shy little man with 
a fetish for looking shabby. He always ate 
at an automat, and carried large sums in his 
pockets. He had no automoblie. He had 
cornered half the world’s visible supply of 
rye when he failed. 


Dra MA would develop from this lone wolf’s 
struggle to control the grain market. The 
supposed failure would mark the climax of 
the yarn, as told from the viewpoint of 
Crawford’s hero-worshipping secretary. A 
happy ending might be worked out by 
supposing that Crawford sold short on wheat 
and scored a coup over enemies trying to ruin 
him in the rye pit. Frank Norris as every- 
body knows did something like this in his 
triology on wheat. 





EW YORK.—Henry Jellinek, 50 and 
Lillian Rosenfeld, 43, died of cyanide 
poisoning in the same restaurant at almost 
the same moment. Police believed the man 
poisoned his own food to commit suicide be- 
cause of business worries. 
The woman, who had $45,000 in savings 
banks but lived in a hovel, was thought to 
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have snatched one of the poisoned rolls off 
his table to save the price of it. They were 
unacquainted. She ate the roll, and died. 
The restaurant manager knew her as one who 
came in daily and begged for leavings. 


Drama here might be developed from two 
angles. Ironic tragedy would grow out of 
a character study of a rich woman whose 
predominant character trait is miserliness. 
To save the price of a roll, she steals the 
suicide’s and is poisoned. As a beginning of 
a detective yarn, a double poison murder 
would set all Scotland Yard agog. The ele- 
ment of coincidence would disappear in a 
poison plot. Drama would grow from the 
detective’s efforts to solve the mystery and 
jail the murder. 





/X\AN 
KIDNAPS 
WIANSELF 





EW YORK.—David Kahn, former 

Brooklyn restaurant owner, was 
charged with kidnapping himself to extort 
$500 from relatives. His automobile was 
found in the park, and three days later his 
wife received a note he was in kidnappers’ 
hands. He said they demanded $5,000, but 
later agreed to accept $500. Another note 
told where to leave the money, and Dominick 
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Inittochi was arrested when he took the 


package. He led police to Kahn’s hiding 
place, and later was charged with attempted 
extortion. 


Tats item offers good comedy material. 
Suppose Kahn a likeable fellow with a 
shrewish wife who has got possession of his 
money and doles it out like a miser. The 
offers justification for the kidnaping plot, 
and permits Kahan to extort the money from 
his wife without becoming unsympathetic. 
He would succeed in getting the money in 
time to save himself serious trouble. The 


drama would grow out of his fears while a 
stronger-minded friend was putting the plot 
over. Study some of W. C. Tuttle’s short- 
story comedies in cowboy situations, and see 
how he would handle this. 
Wodehouse situation. 


It's a good 








ANZIG FREE CITY.—The senate 

passed a law granting a loan of 1,000 
guilden to newlyweds, similar to Germany’s 
recent law to encourage marriage. The bach- 
elor tax was increased from ten to thirty 
per cent to finance a project for a eugenic 
council to determine the fitness of marriage 
applicants. 


W orn a Danzig setting, this suggests a 
good yarn, either serious or comic. Comic 
drama would develop tf a man decided to get 
married for the.money and to avoid the tax. 
He might produce drama by his struggles 
to find a girl who would accept him. A 
serious study of the eugenics problem might 
be developed from the viewpoint of a sociol- 
(Continued to page 48) 
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Then and Now 


By Acnres M. REEVE 


the times—and that tempo now is 

rapid. The reader has no time to 
dawdle over a long introduction of the hero 
and heroine. He wants to be thrust into 
the midst of things in the first paragraph— 
hence the popularity of the dialogue story. 

Not long ago I watched a friend leafing 
over the pages of one of the popular maga- 
zines and said, “For what are you looking, 
Ellen?” “Oh, to see which stories I want 
to read,” was the reply. “If they don’t start 
with dialogue I pass ’em up.” After Ellen 
had gone I picked up the magazine and 
found that four out of the five short stories 
in it began with dialogue! 

This is the dernier cri of the moment in 
short fiction writing, so the young writer 
should be considering the technic of this 
method of telling a story. It puts the burden 
upon character drawing, speech and inter- 
pretive phrasing, and necessitates an irre- 
ducible minimum of narrative, setting, at- 
mosphere and introduction; it demands 
strong contrasts in characterization so that 
individuals will stand out boldly enough to 
keep their identity clear. 


Gite ti fiction reflects the tempo of 


The writer of the dialogue story may have 
several of his accustomed “props” knocked 
out from under him. He cannot write two 
or three nice long narrative paragraphs of 
introduction, showing where the scene is 
laid, the station in life of his characters, 
their background and their physical perfec- 
tions. Instead, his characters must speak 
for themselves; and through what they say, 
and occasional brief bits of expository mate- 
rial, the reader gets all he needs to know 
of their background and appearance. 

In the July number of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal Mr. Clarence Budington Kelland be- 
gins his story, “Thirty Day Princess,” this 
way: 


“I regret,” said the doctor, “to inform you that 
the princess has scarlet fever.” 
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There was grim silence in Regulus Gresham’s 
library as three international bankers scowled at 
one another. 

“That upsets the apple cart,” said Bond Morton 
savagely. 

“Quarantine?” Regulus Gresham never used two 
words when one could be made to serve. 

“That is required,” said the doctor. 

“Has anyone anything he wants to trade for a 
princess with scarlet fever?” asked Peter Danvers 
bitterly. 

“The Princess Catterina Theodora Margharitta,” 
said Morton with venom. 

“Of Tharos,” added Danvers. 

“Crown Princess,” snapped Gresham. ‘“Can’t 
these Europeans deliver even a princess in good 
order ?” 


Mr. Kelland doesn’t risk losing the atten- 
tion of his reader at the outset, thus he starts 
his characters off in dialogue without a mo- 
ment wasted—and this is the beginning of a 
serial, mind you, a serial! 


Now, if you do not believe there are 
changing trends in story writing, read an- 
other opening by Mr. Kelland from “Break- 
fast,’ which was published in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal in 1925. 


Mr. and Mrs. Parks had been married for so 
long a time that it had become an unbreakable 
habit. There was no cure for it. Mrs. Parks 
knew her husband from the ground up, as she 
might have expressed it, and Mr. Parks was 
obliged to take his wife for granted because, like 
all other husbands, he had never come to under- 
stand her at all. Every morning when Mrs. Parks 
awoke she knew exactly what to expect during the 
day; Mr. Parks, on the contrary, wondered what 
new and trying quirk of his wife’s character 
would manifest itself astoundingly before night 
fall. This was not because Mr. Parks was so 
simple or because Mrs. Parks was so complex. It 
was because he was a man and all men are read 
in large print by all women; and because she was 
a woman, and no man has ever had the slightest 
idea what makes a woman tick—especially the one 
he lives with. Nature has arranged things for her 
own purposes, which remain hidden. The advan- 
tage does not lie with the male sex. 


There are several hundred words more 
of narrative before a single character speaks. 
Who would stop to read all this about Mr. 
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and Mrs. Parks nowadays? Not many! 

Unless you, dear reader, are one of those 
whose genius transcends all restrictions of 
technic, you want to be alert to put your 
characters through the hoop right at the 
start. 

This illustration of changing methods is 
one that should make you writers look with 
an eagle eye over the manuscripts you are 
now offering to editors. Do they start off 
something like this: 

It was a warm day in September and the streets 
of Blanktown were deserted. The little white 
houses on both sides of Avenue C still had their 
blinds closed, for it was seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The boy who came out of the kitchen door 
of the corner house remembered—probably for the 


first time in his life—not to let the screen-door 
slam. 


Or does it open this way: 
“Hey, you! Where you goin’, Petey?” Jack 
Brude’s voice tore at the early morning silence. 
“Fishin’, want to go ’long?” Petey answered, 
smiling, as the youngster caught up with him. 
But suppose it were written this way: 


“Hey, you! Where you goin’, Petey?” Jack 
Brude’s voice tore at the early morning silence. 

“Fishin’, want to go ‘long?” Petey answered, 
smiling, as the youngster caught up with him. 

It was a warm morning in September and the 
streets of Blanktown were as yet deserted. The 
little white houses on either side of Avenue C still 
had their blinds closed, for it was only seven o’clock. 
The boy who came out of the kitchen door of the 
corner house remembered—probably for the first 
time in his life—not to let the screen door slam; 
but at the sight of his older friend and idol all 
caution forsook him. 

This arrangement illustrates the wisdom 
of having the first dialogue scene brief and 
of following it with narrative depicting set- 
ting and atmosphere to establish the station 
in life of those who have participated in the 
preceding dialogue. To let characters talk 
on and on _ without introducing them 
adequately, is to confuse and bewilder the 


reader. 


Mr. Kelland is an adept at presenting a 
story in dialogue, so an analysis of his 
method may be helpful: 

The first character in “Thirty Day 
Princess” is introduced by the words, “said 
the doctor ;” the atmosphere is “grim sil- 
ence;” the place is “Gresham’s library ;” 
identification of the character—Gresham, at 
whose home the action takes place; stations 
in life of the group—“International bankers.” 


All this is conveyed to the reader in short 
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One by one the 
characters enter into the dialogue, each un- 


and to-the-point sentences. 


folding his part of the situation. And so it 
goes all through the story. The trick—if 
trick it be—lies in the skill with which Mr. 
Kelland introduces short paragraphs of ex- 
pository material where they will do the 
most good. Little bits like the following 
bring the man before your eyes: 

“Danvers was fingering his chin, wagging his 


head from side to side as one who studies a vexa- 
tious problem.” 


EEPING up with the times in writing 

requires the same sort of alertness the 
young miss needs in order to be well turned 
out from heel to toe. And notice how up-to- 
date story people are! A character wears 
“a dot of a hat on one ear,” and woe betide 
anyone who mentions a knee length skirt 
save as an antique. 


AKING another glance into the past 

we find in The Woman’s Home Com- 
panion for 1925 a story by Alice Brown en- 
titled “The Price of a Dream.” Miss Brown 
was a very popular writer at that time, her 
work appearing in many high-class maga- 
zines. This is the way she begins her story: 


Jane Lee was always conscious of an unwilling 
loyalty toward Isabel Tennant, and although she 
had not seen her in the twenty years since their 
first youth, she was, as they stood, that November 
twilight, saying good-by in the hall of the old 
Gage house, conscious of it still. It shook her a 
little, remembering what an unproductive tenacity 
of emotion it betrayed in herself, a folly of emo- 
tion, irrational, even funny. Jane had an uncon- 
trollable sense of humor that hurt as often as it 
cheered her and, however much she adjured it, in 
ironical exigencies, would never be downed. She 
knew perfectly well when emotion ceased to be 
admirable and became merely a stupid tag-end of 
habit, a wisp of personal obstinacy still floating, 
though the vestment to which it belonged had lost 
shape and modishness with the years. 


This is followed by three equally long 
narrative paragraphs in the same vein. Note 
the stress on the past: “The twenty years 
since their first youth * * *” “Remember- 
ing what an unproductive tenacity of emo- 
tion it betrayed in herself,” etc. Such an 
opening, even if as well written as is this, 
would hardly get new writers “by” these 
days. 

Now let us go modern for a moment: In 
the July, 1933, Woman’s Home Companion, 
“The Right Side of the Track,” by Margaret 
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Weymouth Jackson, affords a good example 
of the present day technic that makes a 
story go over big. “The Right Side of the 
Track” is just as much concerned with emo- 
tional reactions as “The Price of a Dream,” 
but look how it opens! 

Janie wavered, steadied herself and slowly lifted 
her hands from the ridgepole of the Kranz wood- 
shed and straightened her back. As soon as her 
head was erect she imperiled her balance by open- 
ing her mouth wide and emitting a loud yell. 

“Hey, Ma! Look! Look, Ma!” 

Mrs. Thatcher stuck her head out of the kitchen 
window and beheld her offspring for one dizzy 
moment, balanced against the summer sky. 

“Janie!” she shrieked. “Come down off there 
this minute! You'll break your neck.” Her mother’s 
response was sufficiently electric to satisfy the 
thrill-loving little girl. Janie’s arms waved wildly 
for a second; then, as if in obedience to her 
mother’s repeated hysterical commands, she lost 
her footing entirely and went down with a great 
clatter over the far side. Mrs. Thatcher rushed 
from the kitchen, down the uneven board path be- 
tween patches of weeds, and arrived in the alley 
just as Janie was picking herself up out of the 
debris gathered there. Janie smiled, straightened 
up with an effort, rubbed her elbow gingerly and 
declared, “I’m not hurt a bit—not a bit!” 

Could anything be more of a contrast? 
And that contrast is interesting for it is 
typical of the change in the tempo of living, 
in less than a decade. If there were any way 
of making comparison, I am sure it would 
be found that we read more words a minute 


than we did in 1928! 


Miss Jackson uses a short narrative para- 
graph to enable the reader to visualize 
Janie’s perilous position so that what fol- 
lows will have full dramatic force, and I 
defy any reader not to get a thrill out of 
Janie’s tumble and the ensuing scene. Miss 
Jackson is writing a really serious story— 
one with what might almost be called a 
moral—but she dresses it up so entertain- 
ingly that not until it is finished does the 
reader realize that Janie has, through her 
adventures, learned something about the 
real values in life. 


In the latter portions of the story there 
is a good deal of narrative, but the reader 
does not mind for he became so thoroughly 
interested at the beginning that he must see 
what happens at the end. 


Stories with long narrative introductions 
constantly appear, but usually they are by 
very well known writers who are such 
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masters of prose that they can hold the in- 
terest of the reader. Then, too, they have a 
following of people who know that if they 
will just be patient and put up with the 
narrative they will eventually get into a good 
story. Ben Ames Williams frequently uses 
a long narrative opening—and how he can 
write it! He can make you see, hear, feel, 
smell before he even brings in a character, 
as can William Faulkner. Long mono- 
logues and soliloquies are “out” absolutely. 
The give and take of dialogue is so much 
more interesting, provided it is amusing or 
compelling, as for example in Mr. Kelland’s 
new serial quoted above. 


HE AMERICAN MAGAZINE has 

always been up to date, associated with 
the go-getter better educated Rotarian type 
of male reader. In 1925 it published “False 
Barriers’ by Agnes Sligh Turnbull, begin- 
ning as follows: 


It was a cold, wet October afternoon. The yel- 
low poplar and the red maple leaves scuttled down 
in whirling gusts, and lay prostrate on the stream- 
ing pavement. The row of houses behind their 
wide village lawns, comfortable enough looking in 
fair weather, now presented a picture of forlorn 
dinginess: a porch chair overturned; an errant 
newspaper flapping against a door; bedraggled 
vines, shivering in the wind; dismantled flower 
beds, drowned, dying grass! 

It seemed to Mary Vance, as she stood for a 
second on the sidewalk surveying the scene, while 
the jitney that had brought her from the station 
began to swish its way back, that no other kind 
of a day could have been quite so fitting for her 
return. 


Hard to believe, is it not? For it is all 
in the minor key—the “ten dollars’ worth of 
darkness and despair” that Mark Twain used 
to talk about—and nowadays the normal 
reader does not seek vicariously to enjoy 
being miserable, but to be diverted, thrilled, 
or amused, so in 1933 The American Maga- 
zine, recognizing the trend of the times—as 
all good editors must—presents “Head Over 
Heels in Love” by Leonard Falkner, begin- 
ning as follows: 


A gray shadow on the Texas sunset, the plane 
floated towards them, growing as it came. The 
slim, black-haired girl and the tall man in high- 
heeled boots and sombrero riding at her side reined 
in their horses, watched it pass overhead and point 
its nose suddenly earthward. 

“I saw that thing yesterday,” the girl said. 
“What’s it doing out here?” 

Jim Herdon, lean, brown as an Indian and as 


(Continued to page 52) 








How ToWrite a One-Act Play 


Including a Good Market List 


By Tuomas H. Uzzeti 


F all the literary arts there is none 

perhaps which offers more sheer 

pleasure than the one act play. It 
is easier to write than a short story, novel 
or full length play. Stories to be published 
in important magazines must closely observe 
editorial policies; they must have a certain 
stylistic finish. Novels are lengthy, arduous 
tasks; full plays present the biggest prob- 
lems of all. The one act play, however, need 
observe no literary style; “publication” may 
be attained by clearing the furniture from 
one end of a room and getting up and act- 
ing. No better schooling, certainly, for the 
future serious playwright, and fiction writer, 
than writing and sharing in the acting of 
experimental one act plays. Literary clubs 
especially can have a high profitable time 
with one-acters. 

For years this was a top line entertain- 
ment in vaudeville. The movies and talkies 
have to a great extent replaced the one act 
vaudeville feature, though film stars often 
seek good dramatic one act material for their 
“personal appearances” in film houses. 

A glance at the findings of “Work of the 
Little Theatres,’ a volume which covers the 
period from October 1925 through May 
1929, and which has recently been published 
by the Russell Sage Foundation in New 
York City, shows that approximately one- 
third of the plays produced by the little 
theatres were one act plays. 

The one act play flourishes in high 
schools, colleges and schools of dramatic 
expression, in churches and on the im- 
promptu stages of the smaller amateur act- 
ing organizations. As a training ground for 
playwright, actor and student of expression 
it cannot be excelled. 

Some qualifications are of course neces- 
sary for the business of writing the one act 
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play. You should, of course, write accurate 
English. You should have a flair for the 
sensational or for humor (comedy of char- 
acter) or for sentiment. Any one of these 
pre-dispositions is enough to justify your 
attempting to be a short length dramatist. 
If you are possessed of all three of these 
gifts, you need read no further here; you 
have but to set to work and whatever dia- 
logue you write will have value. You should, 
also, know something about dramatic tech- 
nique. 


Lo peep we are assuming your possession 
of an adequate knowledge of English 
and since the three flairs I mentioned could 
hardly be taught, we are really restricted in 
our study of one-act play writing to a con- 
sideration of its technique. What are the 
tricks for writing popular, producable short 
plays? 

All the problems of technique in construct- 
ing and writing a one act play arise from 
your having ideas about life, observations 
which you are to present dramatically, ob- 
serving always certain conventional restric- 
tions (the stage, time limits, entrances, exits, 
settings, etc.). These are the things we must 
understand. I offer a few words about each. 

1. Materials: What you shall write about 
is, for our announced purpose, certain to be 
more or less of a compromise between what 
the public wants and what you yourself 
want to say. “Pure art” would, I suppose, 
heed only the latter impulse and would care 
more about a reading than an acting success. 
To be produced, however, a playwright, 
more than any kind of a writer, must know 
his audience, must be aware of some of the 
common denominator emotional responses 
of playgoers. Upon such knowledge any 
technique of the one act play, to be of prac- 
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tical value, must be grounded. 

These audience hungers to which you 
must appeal can be revealed by a simple 
analysis of some of the most popular one- 
act plays of today. We'll glance at some of 
them. We'll classify them under the three 
audience appeals (mentioned above). In 
each case I shall try to state the central 
“idea” or dramatic germ of the play in one 
sentence. If you as a writer seek short-cuts 
to success, I urge the closest possible study 
of this analysis which follows: 


A. Sensational Appeal 

“Tle” by Eugene O’Neill: The wife of a whaler 
is so tortured by the loneliness and terrors of the 
long search for whales in the frozen north that 
just before the cry, “There she blows!” she loses 
her mind. 

“Trifles’ by Susan Glaspell: The sheriff and 
his deputies in a small town fail to discover that 
a murdered man was killed by his wife, while the 
wives of the same men, more observant, see 
through the whole crime and protect the wife, 
who, they discern, was tortured by the husband. 


“The Slave with Two Faces’ by Mary Carolyn 
Davies: In this allegory a young girl is revealed 
as too weak to face life; she abandons her pride, 
kneels before life when she knows she should face 
it with courage, and as a result is beaten to death. 


“El Cristo” by Margaret Larkin: A young 
Mexican youth, sensitive and pious, is told that he 
is to be crucified in order that his family may 
profit commercially from his martyrdom; he 
shrinks in horror from the sordid exploitation 
but in the end begs for the glory of sharing the 
sufferings of Christ. 


“The Valiant” by Middlemas & Hall: A young 
man about to be executed for murder saves his 
mother and sister the humiliation of knowing his 
fate by pretending to the latter when she visits 
him that he is not her brother, revealing upon her 
departure that he still loves her tenderly. 


B. Sentimental 

“The Old Lady Shows Her ‘Medals’ by Sir 
James Barrie: A charwoman during the war, in 
order to share in the pride of her friends at hav- 
ing sons at the front during the war, adopts a 
soldier, takes care of him on his short leave and, 
after news of his death in action, displays the 
medals her “son” won for valor. 

“Thursday Evening” by Christopher Morley: 
The quarrel between a young husband and wife is 
ended and a lesson in forebearance taught by their 
respective mothers who themselves pretend to 
quarrel in order to show their children how ugly 
their conduct is. 

“The Wonder Hat’ by Goodman and Hecht: 
In this poetic fantasy Harlequin furthers the love 
of Columbine for Pierrot by giving her a magic 
slipper which makes all men fall in love with her 
and aids Pierrot’s lack of interest in her by sell- 
ing him a hat that makes him invisible. The play 
has a “trick ending” which allows the audience 
to make up its own mind as to what the outcome 
should be. 
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C. Humor 

“Suppressed Desires’ by Susan Glaspell: A 
wife who has become fanatically devoted to Freu- 
dian teachings preaches the necessity of avoiding 
suppressed desires to her husband until the latter 
begins to fall in love with another woman. His 
wife then is cured of her fanaticism. 


“Station YYYY” by Booth Tarkington: A 
twelve year old boy, whose father refuses to al- 
low him to go to a boys’ camp for the summer, 
rigs up a hose attached to the family radio, so 
that the father, who is a zealous radio fan, hears 
a lecture on the wisdom of sending boys to summer 
camps, believing that it comes from an authority, 
when in reality our hero is doing the talking at 
the other end of the hose! (Note: This play was 
written in the early days of radio! Today it’s 
dated. But kids still like it.) 


LTHOUGH some of these plays are 
out-of-date, dealing with themes abon- 
doned by serious story and novel writers, 
they nevertheless are still the “big sellers” 
of today. Why? Because they sharply and 
intensely produce the never-failing appeals 
of sensational action, sentiment and humor. 
“The Valiant” holds its own at the head of 
the list. Some cities bar the play from little 
theatre tournaments because it is “actor 
proof”; no other play seems to have a chance 
against it! 

Be this as it may. “The Valiant” still 
serves as the best of all illustrations of our 
first lesson in writing a popular one act play. 
While the executioners are preparing the 
lethal chair in the adjoining room we see 
and hear the doomed young man talk. The 
shock and terror of death! The strongest 
of all human emotions! Throughout the 
play we hear of the grieving mother, the 
tenderly loving sister, the tenderest and 
“purest” of human desires; no chance of 
shocking any beholder into the extremities 
of passionate love. And, lastly, the martyr- 
dom of the son: although he dies for his 
crime, he is excused by our being told that 
“the man deserved killing” and we seem to 
feel that he is in some way voluntarily giv- 
ing his life that his loved ones may be happy 
—the quintessential ecstacy of divine love! 

If you, dear writer, perusing these re- 
marks, have in your desk a little pile of 
plays which have been refused the honor of 
print or staging, I suggest that you haul 
them out and, as I have done, write out in 
one sentence the central situation on interest 
of each of them. Comparison with the first 
two of my groups will be easier than with 
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the last for the obvious reason that humor- 
ous values appeal most certainly only in the 
writing, but you will have no difficulty com- 
paring the other two. Without wanting in 
any way to offend you, let me try to sug- 
gest the nature of the “dramatic ideas” of 
some of your unheralded works. Do they 
“develop” this as do the following: 

Two sisters fall in love with the same boy, but 
the younger, seeing she can win the boy, unselfishly 
leaves and allows her older sister to have him. 

A husband and wife quarrel over the way they 
will spend a small legacy: the husband wants to 
buy a new car, the wife, some new dresses. They 


soon discover that the legacy is twice what they 
expected and each buys what is coveted! 


Disregarding the possibilities of these 
“ideas” when handled with exceptional skill 
by a writer of long experience, we can see 
at once that they are weak in emotion-pro- 
ducing values. As soon as she sees” she can 
win the boy, the younger sister gives up the 
struggle with her sister. It is a sympathetic 
act but it is not gripping. The quarreling 
husband and wife—their troubles are quick- 
ly solved by a happy coincidence. So—why 
write it at all? 


RAMA at its best is conflict involving 
character. The important word here 
is “conflict.” Human beings seldom reveal 
their characters unequivocally in the rou- 
tine of their everyday lives; they “are them- 
selves” most convincingly when they are 
suddenly faced with problems, when they 
must decide upon a line of action and act to 
solve the problem. Anyone of us you know 
is a potential murderer—if our emotions are 
pulled right. When the conflict is heated, 
prolonged, the resulting emotion produced 
on the beholder is correspondingly intense. 
Eugene O’Neill is indisputably the leading 
American playwright. To what is his success 
mainly due? O’Neill trafficks with death! 
In his one act plays, with death, and in his 
longer plays with death and sex! Death: 
the terror of facing the end of life; sex: 
the ecstacies associated with life’s begin- 
nings! 
What would O’Neill do with the two weak 
“ideas” I have filched from someone’s 


drawer of rejected manuscripts? Take the 
little love triangle: He’d probably say to 


himself: ““Who wants what here? Younger 
sister wants the boy; she also wants her 
older sister’s happiness. She puts on her 
bonnet and walks out and I suppose finds 
another boy friend around the corner. Non- 
sense! She couldn’t have loved him very 
much if she did that. I'll intensify the mo- 
tive: She (the younger sister) loves the boy 
too much to give him up for anybody, even 
for her older sister. 

What if she does take him? Then older 
sister’ll find a boy friend soon. This is a 
weak obstacle. 

I’ll intensify. The older sister’s love is 
psychopathological; she hates her younger 
sister and feels that if the latter triumphs 
over her, she, being several years older, will 
be humiliated, disgraced for life, and will 
never have another chance of marrying. She 
tells her younger sister that she will kill her- 
self if John is taken from her. But the 
younger sister loves John better than life it- 
self . . . S0-00. 

Now O’Neill would have a real one-act 
play! If under these circumstances (this is 
the logic of character proof) the dramatist 
allowed the younger sister to ignore the 
older sister’s appeals and take John, know- 
ing that when she does it will mean the be- 
loved older sister’s death—well, what would 
you say? I think we would agree that no 
one could gainsay her passionate interest in 
the young man. The one phase of her char- 
acter, remember, in which we are interested, 
is her love for John. By having her respond 
to it in such a situation we would prove it 
dramatically, indisputably. 

If O’Neill were finishing this play he 
would, I suppose have little interest in sen- 
timent and still less in the morals of the 
situation. He would have the lovers, newly 
married, appear before the suffering older 
sister. The latter would kill herself. The 
lovers, stricken, horrified, would in the midst 
of their grief and terror respond to their 
passion for each other, and the curtain 
would find them in each other’s arms! There 
you are—death and sex in a maximum of 
dramatic revelation. 

Naturally one act plays for high schools, 
clubs and such do not want brutal, sexy, 
hard hitting drama. For them, convincing 
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dramatic conflict must be tempered with 
either a more or less happy ending, or at 
least a touch of “Rebecca At Sunnybrook 
Farm” sentiment. 

In Susan Glaspell’s ever-popular “Trifles” 
you will find an excellent example of a tem- 
pored tragedy. Although the tortured wife 
brutally strangles her husband to death in 
his bed with a wire, the audience is led to 
believe that the sheriff and his men helpers 
never identify her as guilty and we see the 
latter’s kindly women neighbors protecting 
her with their silence. Once more a triumph 
of a Christian grace over human justice and, 
as I see it, over the facts themselves. 


O much for an exceedingly brief state- 

ment of the principles of intensifying 
for sensational effects. How about intensi- 
fying for the other two important effects, 
sentiment and humor? Concerning humor, 
I beg off! The main way to be humorous, I 
suppose, is to be born that way. This is not 
the entire story, but it is most of it. To be 
fond of people, to be fascinated by the oddi- 
ties of character, to see always the incong- 
ruous with pity and loving kindness in your 
heart—these qualities you need if you are 
to write one act comedies which people will 
flock to see. 

Concerning sentiment, more may be said, 
but little space is left to say it here. Senti- 
mental effects are produced by giving your 
main characters sentimental motives and 
then inventing obstacles to the expression of 
these desires. Barrie’s old but ever-popular 
war play, mentioned above, is a good model. 
The main character yearned to have a son 
to be proud of. She had never married. Ob- 
stacle number one! She was too poor to 
harbor a soldier even if she adopted one 
successfully ; she was afraid that if her sol- 
dier did arrive he’d give away her secret to 
her cronies and so bring her endless humilia- 
tion—all these are intensifying obstacles 
used by Sir James in his little hear interest 
drama. And so they are used in all success- 
ful plays of this type. 


HE problems of casting and acting, un- 
less you are writing for a specific group 
of players, may be left to those who rent and 
produce your play. 
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As for the staging: In practically all 
cases confine yourself to one set and the 
simpler and more inexpensive it is, the bet- 
ter. Your action must be “episodic” in char- 
acter; that is, it must be arranged in one or 
more episodes and telescoped as to time as 
much as possible. Your actors must enter 
and exit with as much naturalness as you 
can manage. You must be careful too, no 
matter how continuous your dialogue, to 
have your story accompanied by action, 
(movement) if only providing that the 
actors seat themselves, rise, take a drink, 
light a cigaret, and sit again! A study of 
separate acts in successful three act plays is 
the best schooling in such matters. 

The management of these things will, I 
think, cause you much less trouble than find- 
ing the right story, sensing its precise appeal 
and then with singleness of purpose inten- 
sifying your original idea to produce the ap- 
peal with maximum emphasis. Of these 
tasks I feel that the first is still the most im- 
portant! To be able to “see” in the move- 
ment and impact of life around you those 
situations, those human problems which stir 
agreeably the deepest of our instincts—that 
is the first, greatest, and last lesson of the 
writer of any type of drama. 

I should also like to express a hope which 
I know is shared by the many earnest pro- 
moters of the artistic amateur theatre in the 
country. It is time for a few new one act 
plays! The promoters long since groaned to 
see the continued appeal of some of these 
sentimental “old timers” among our one act 
play libraries. Audiences themselves are be- 
ginning to groan! 

The U. P. plots appearing in WritTeER’s 
DicEst give only a brief colorful kalideo- 
scope view of the material happening about 
you. For every U. P. plot appearing in this 
magazine, there are 100 that space limita- 
tions kept out. 

What days these are too for new themes 
for the shorter form of drama! 

You young scribes of today, arise! Dust 
off your typewriters! Shake off the senti- 
mental traditions of your elders. Let us see 
what you can do. Forget the past. What of 
the present? What of the beauty, pathos, 
tragedy of life—today ? 
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After you have written your one-act play, there 
are several possible types of markets for it. These 
are as follows: 

Publishers 


There are three classes of publishers. 

Group I comprises those firms that issue cheap 
paper-bound editions of plays for actual produc- 
tion. Outstanding members of this class are: 


Walter H. Baker & Co., 178 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

T. S. Denison & Co., 623 S. Wabash St., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 


Dramatic Publishing Co., 542 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, III. 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio. 

Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City. (They say: “We have found it necessary 
to charge a small fee for reading manuscripts 
submitted. If the manuscript is accepted, this fee 
is returned . . . The market is better today for 
comedies than for tragedies. Also, the play of one 
setting with modern costumes meets with more 
popularity both with professional and amateur 
producers.” ) 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Group 2 includes those publishers who issue 
plays (either anthologies or the collected plays of 
one author) in more expensive cloth or leather 
bound editions for reading. In this list is found: 


Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32nd St., New 
York City. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 449 4th Ave., New York 
City. 


Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York City. 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., 386 4th Ave., New York 


ity. 

Little Brown & Co., 60 E. 42nd St., New York 
City. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave. New 
York City. 

Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

U. of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 

Group 3 contains publishers of religious one-act 
plays, which may appear separately and in volumes. 
In this group is found: 

— Press, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
ity. 

Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Student Volunteer Movement, 254 4th Ave., New 
York City. 

Womans Press (Y. W. 
Ave., New York City. 

(Macmillan, Appleton-Century and Harper also 
publish religious plays of merit. There is a defi- 
nite demand for good modern religious drama; 
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Vaudeville Producers 


Curtis & Allen, 1564 Broadway, New York City. 

(This firm is in the market for one-act plays for 
vaudeville production.) 

Milton Lewis, 234 W. 44th St., New York City. 
(He says, “Our needs at present are for original 
playlets, those which take from fifteen to twenty 
minutes for a performance, to be used as a pos- 
sible vehicle for the stage appearance of certain 
motion picture stars, whose publicity I handle.” 

Chamberlain Brown, 145 W. 45th St., New York 
City. 
(It is advisable, béfore submitting to theatrical 
producers, to have manuscripts copyrighted.) 


Magazines 


The Golden Book Magazine, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. Publishes some original plays “of 
equal quality with the works of famous writers 
presented.” 

Little Theatre Contests 

All the little theatre groups listed below hold 
annual contests for which one-act play manuscripts 
are solicited for consideration. 

Berkeley (California) Playmakers. 

Birmingham (Alabama) Little Theatre. (Contest 
limited to residents of Alabama). 

Huguenot Players of New Rochelle, N. Y. (Must 
play 35 minutes and call for one easily constructed 
set. 

Pasadena (California) Center. 
that run not over 45 minutes). 

There is also the question of how to type your 
one act play. There are certain rules which have 
been specified by the Authors Exchange, which you 
should follow in the presentation of your material. 
These regulations are as follows: 

1. Type the name of each character, all in capital 
leters, in the center of the page, just over each 
speech that is made by that character. 

2. Type the stage “business” in capital letters and 
in parenthesis, after the speech. 

3. Devote separate pages respectively to : the cast 
of characters; the listing of the act and scenes; 
and the properties needed. 

It is also wise to bind your manuscript with a 
flexible paper cover, and to type your name and 
address in full on the outside of the cover, as well 
as on the first page. 

(Note: Part II of this article will appear in a 
forthcoming issue. The second installment will 
give specific examples showing the difference be- 
tween a scene written in a story and the same scene 
appearing in a one act play, how stage directions 
are given, etc.) 


(One act plays 
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Distant Fields Are Not As Green As Your Own 
Back Yard, and Stories Are Wherever 


One Sees Them 


By LaurENCE D’Orsay, 


Author of “Writing Novels to Sell,” “Stories You Can Sell,” “Landing the Editors’ Checks,” 
“Mistress of Spears,” etc. 


“After reading your book, “Stories You Can 
Sell,” and its thrilling yarns of high adventure 
from the Arctic to Penang, the idea of a house- 
wife prospecting for plots between the kitchen and 
the baby’s crib begins to savor of a noble ex- 
periment.” 

This letter expresses epigrammatically a 


false fear, a mistaken notion about fiction 
writing, that I have seen in thousands of 
other letters and heard from the lips of 
many writers who told me their troubles 
face to face. “My life is humdrum. Where 
can I find interesting stories?” 


N a drawer of my desk I find a cutting, 
clipped from the photoplay page of a 
recent issue of the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer and put aside with the idea that it 
might be worth quoting in some such con- 
nection. It is an interview by James E. 
Mitchell with Max Miller, the San Diego 
newspaper man whose first book, “J Cover 
the Waterfront,’ was a best seller, later 
made into a very successful talkie. Mr. 
Mitchell might be answering the letter which 
this housewife sent me, for he starts his 
interview : 
“Look out of your own window, no matter 
where you are, and you will find romance, drama, 
comedy, and pageantry a-plenty—if you can only 


see them. Distant fields are not as green as your 
own back yard.” 


These are Miller’s own ideas, proved by 
his experience. He should be able to write 
“thrilling yarns of high adventure” in exotic 
settings, for he served in the Navy during 
the World War, and later went to the South 
Seas and China in search of glamorous mat- 
ter for newspaper syndicate articles. But he 
failed to find foreign lands as romantic, ex- 
citing, or inspiring as he expected, and did 
not win literary success with the stuff he 
wrote about them. He made his big hit by 
capitalizing his regular daily grind for seven 
years as a reporter on the San Diego water- 
front. 





“True enough,” the housewife may re- 
tort, “but Mr. Miller didn’t travel between 
the kitchen and the baby’s crib. He covered 
the waterfront, daily going aboard ships 
from all the seven seas and meeting many 
types of the modern Odysseus. Besides, the 
very nature of his work brought him in con- 
tact with the endless war between law and 
crime now and then.” 

The answer to that retort is conclusive. 
Even in the greatest seaport cities, such as 
New York, Liverpool, New Orleans, and 
San Francisco, reporters commonly consider 
covering the waterfront the most cut-and- 
dried job on the paper. They do their best 
to avoid that regular routine assignment, 
knowing they are likely to be kept at it year 
after year. A dependable waterfront re- 
porter is hardly ever transferred to other 
work, for his intimate knowledge of good 
sources of news and his wide personal ac- 
quaintance with seafaring men are very valu- 
able. The newspaper man who covers the 
waterfront regards his job as a dull, mo- 
notonous grind, and distant fields—all the 
other jobs on the paper—look greener. Go- 
ing aboard a ship from China or Tahiti to 
get a routine paragraph is just like walking 
from the kitchen to the baby’s crib to him. 
Even Max Miller the rare man who could 
“see it,” took seven years to see it and make 
others see. He looked out of his own win- 
dow a long time before that daily panorama 
of “romance, drama, comedy, and pagean- 
try” was transferred to the printed page. 

Indeed, waterfront reporters, other news- 
paper men, ship-captains, Army officers, 
marine engineers, policemen, prison officials, 
doctors, prosecuting and defending attor- 
neys, forest rangers, and Alaskan sour- 
doughs have all told me in their letters, at 
one time or another, that they can find no 
romance, high adventure, drama, and story 



































stuff in their daily equivalent of the walk 
between the kitchen and the baby’s crib. 
Yes, even a Royal Canadian Mountie and a 
Hudson’s Bay factor told me the same thing 
when I met them in their native wilds; and 
so did British officials in the Straits Settle- 
ments, although they were ruling the human 
hive of a crowded Oriental city and dealing 
daily with the matters of superstition, pas- 
sion, jealousy, and murder. 

You see, it all comes round to the one 
fundamental truth which governs the writ- 
ing of fiction. Good stories are anywhere 
one sees them. Glamor may seem to lie be- 
yond the horizon, but the folks beyond that 
horizon think so, too. Their own back yards 
don’t look green to them. In fact, those 
yards are not green, but actually brown and 
withered because neglected. 

All grass is green if it is watered, and if 
you aren't color-blind. 


HINK that over. Apply the truth to 

your own environment, whether it be 
the kitchen, the office, the store, or any other 
place that seems uninspiring and sterile be- 
cause so familiar. Romance, drama, glamor, 
and high adventure belong to the seeing eye, 
the sympathetic spirit, and the imaginative 
mind. If you want to use them in fiction, 
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you must find them in yourself, for they do 
not inhabit any particular place. Always re- 
member that every good story is really about 
people, human beings essentially like those 
you know, and is only incidentally about a 
certain place and a certain string of se- 
quences. Other things might just as well 
happen to such characters or similar ones in 
another place—between the kitchen and the 
baby’s crib, for instance—and thus make 
another story equally good or better. 

My correspondent’s letter carries an im- 
plied challenge, although she didn’t intend 
one. Let us prospect for some plots of high 
adventure between the kitchen and the baby’s 
crib, or, in other words, in apparently com- 
monplace environments. We must remem- 
ber, of course, that “thrilling” and “adven- 
ture” are two words with wide and various 
meanings. Moving Picture audiences are 
thrilled when the hero of “Joe of the Open 
Country” grabs the despairing heroine and 
drags her behind a rock to save her from 
being trampled to death by stampeding wild 
horses. They are also thrilled in a different 
way when that Princess Charming, Janet 
Gaynor, won’t let her he-Cinderella escape 
in “Adorable.” Adventures of mind and 
spirit are often more thrilling in stories than 
those of the body when an author with the 
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seeing eye makes others see how green his 
grass is. 

First of all, in looking for a plot germ, 
let us fly to the professional writer’s rock of 
refuge—the unusual opening situation. Here 
is one of the greatest points of plotting. 
Some familiar character in a familiar set- 
ting is suddenly faced with some unfamiliar 
dramatic problem; some peril obviously un- 
expected; some surprising menace that 
threatens disaster unless courage and wit 
can avert apparently certain doom. Or, con- 
trariwise, some amazing boon is offered by 
Fortune, but perhaps will prove impossible 
to grasp. 

In myriad variations, this opening formula 
is the basis of countless published stories. It 
is sure to intrigue the reader’s interest, and 
it gives the writer’s wits something to work 
upon. Will the sudden peril be averted? 
And how? Will the dangled boon be grasped 
or snatched away? And how? If deftly 
done, the very unexpectedness of the situa- 
tion promises a story and calls upon the 
writer to make it a good one. 

Suppose we take the housewife as our 
heroine. Obviously, there will be no story 
if, going between her kitchen and her baby’s 
crib, she sees, hears, experiences, or feels 
nothing out of the common—nothing she 
doesn’t see, hear, experience, and feel every 
day along that well-worn path. One might 
write a good literary sketch of her daily 
routine, but it wouldn’t be a story in the fic- 
tion editor’s sense of the term. Yet it is 
often advisable to show the rut briefly first, 
and to make the reader see how the char- 
acter feels when jogging along in it. Then 
the jolt out of the rut, upon which the story 
is based, figures plainly as a matter of “once 
in a lifetime,” and thus becomes attractive 
and effective. 

Let me illustrate. In my article on char- 
acterization in the April issue of WRriTER’s 
Dicest, I quoted the start of a story which 
might have been written by any housewife 
whose world is bounded, as no literary 
housewife’s is, by the kitchen and the baby’s 
crib. That start showed a young housekeeper 
in the rut—actually in the kitchen getting 
supper ready, and then sitting down to cry. 
That wasn’t the story—not even her weep- 





ing. It was only the rut. Yet that rut turned 
into a story because she thought she was go- 
ing to be jolted out of it. Here is a brief 
outline : 


mothered her stepfather’s or- 
phaned brood for eight years. Conspicuous suc- 
cess at it, for the children really are her life. But 
of late it has seemed to Old Man Bolton that she 
is unhappy, although she has tried to hide her 
yearning for freedom from him. She is very tired 
of the monotony of it all—or thinks she is—and 
the City, glamorous and alluring, is ever in her 
mind. 

At supper that evening, Bolton astounds the 
family by announcing that he intends to get mar- 
ried and will “bring her home Saturday.” After 
the first shock, Anna Lee exults. Freedom! 

Like the family, the reader naturally thinks the 
old chap has “fixed it up” with some woman. He 
hasn't. After supper, he goes to the cottage of a 
neighbor, "Liza and asks her to marry him. She 
stares at him in amazement. Then his real motive 
suddenly dawns on her, and he finally admits that 
he wants to relieve Anna Lee of the responsibili- 
ties of a family. “She’d bin cryin’ when I come 
home tonight. It ain’t right for her to slave away 
her life.” 

’Liza gives him good advice: “She couldn’t be 
happy without worryin’ over the children. Them’s 
woman’s joys, Tom. Just because we get tired 
once in a while ain’t no sign we want to quit the 
job.” The girl needs a holiday, ’Liza explains, 
not another stepmother. 

Meanwhile, Anna Lee sits in her kitchen, her 
little kingdom, with shoulders bowed and eyes 
swollen. 

“Oh, God, don’t let him do it!” she prays. 
let him take it all away from me!” 


Anna Lee has 


“Don’t 


Here the jolt out of the rut was Bolton’s 
bombshell. Although actually a “dud” in it- 
self, it did what he wanted. But with our 
housewife-heroine, it might be any one of 
many unusual, unexpected things which she 
encounters this time when she leaves the 
kitchen and goes to the baby’s crib, or when 
she leaves the baby asleep and goes to the 
kitchen. 

Suppose the baby isn’t in the crib, but has 
vanished. That would be unusual and unex- 
pected. There’s a suspensive dramatic prob- 
lem immediately. The child can’t walk. Too 
young to crawl away and hide. Who has 
taken him? And why? Will he be found 
or restored? What will the mother do right 
away to keep the story going? What perils 
will she or her husband face in trying to 
rescue the baby? What will happen to her 
and the child? 

For, of course, we should put her in a 
position where she can do something at once, 
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or at least decide upon some course of ac- 
tion that may either promise success or be a 
mere forlorn hope. Characters must act or 
decide if you want to make a story move. 
“An enemy has done this thing,” perhaps. 
It isn’t an ordinary kidnapping for ransom. 
She knows or suspects the identity and mo- 
tive of the kidnapper. If it were carefully 
made plausible, we could even have a gloat- 
ing or threatening note left behind in the 
crib, so worded that it makes those points 
clear to her, and to the reader through her 
viewpoint, without providing any legal evi- 
dence against the person who wrote it. 

Well, who is he or she? What is the mo- 
tive? There are several possibilities, each 
involving the writing of a different story on 
this plot basis of the vanished baby. Re- 
member this. A good writer thinks over the 
many stories he can write from his plot 
germ, and picks the one he likes best, not 
the first that comes to his mind. Here is one 
of the many possible lines in this case: 


An ex-husband, perhaps. He is the baby’s 
father, but a bad egg. The heroine divorced him 
before the child was born, and either married 
again promptly or is now planning to do so. The 
legal custody of the child is hers, of course, but 
it will be worse than useless to enlist the help 
of the law. The man is footloose, wealthy, and 
cunning. He can cover his tracks. He can hide 
himself anywhere in the world with the baby un- 
less she comes to his terms, and she knows him 
well enough to be sure he will. 

He demands that she shall meet him alone in 
some manner and at some place so carefully 
chosen that she knows she will be at his mercy. 
If she doesn’t, she will never see the child again. 
What does he mean to do to her? Hold her cap- 
tive, too, and “wreak his wicked will on her,” as 
the melodramatic authors of ancient days used to 
say? His wealth and character make this pos- 
sible, for he can find other scoundrels willing to 
help him for pay. Or does he even plan to murder 
her under such circumstances that her body will 
never be found and the crime never brought home 
to him? 

Perhaps her present husband or lover is away. 
Even if he isn’t, she fears to bring him into the 
matter, for that might mean getting him killed. 
She must act at once, using her woman’s wit and 
courage to win the game against the man who 
seems to hold the winning cards. 

She can’t have herself shadowed to the meet- 
ing place, so that rescuers may follow. He has 
thought of that, and provided against it. The 
meeting place is a lonely spot, from which any 
person approaching can be seen for miles. Even 
an attempt to observe the meeting and discover 
the destination from an airplane would probably 
arouse suspicion. She must rely upon herself. She 
can leave word behind or telephone to the police, 
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but she cannot suggest where the man and the 
baby may be. 

She is led to the villain. Mind you, she’s no 
sentimental, pathetic weakling, weeping for mercy. 
A lioness robbed of her cub, this woman is ready 
to do and dare anything. Their interview is a 
dialogue game of chess, in which she dissembles 
her wrath and tries to win him over, beguile him, 
hoodwink him, or appeal to his better nature if 
he has any. But her efforts fail. He leads her on 
and mocks her. She sees that he means to kill 
her. He even pulls out the gun he intends to use. 
She was herself searched for weapons before be- 
ing led to him. 

But one is left to her—a very familiar weapon 
in woman’s armament. The compact, the little 
powder-box filled with powder. She takes it out 
and calmly powders her nose. As his hand is 
about to grip the automatic pistol lying on the 
table in front of him, she flings the powder in his 
eyes and blinds him for a moment. Snatching up 
the gun, she dominates the situation, gets her 
baby, and makes the villain drive her to the near- 
est police station under threat of a bullet through 
his head. 


The assistant villains might naturally be 
out of the way, as he wouldn’t want actual 
witnesses of his proposed crime and they 
wouldn’t wish to be too deeply mixed up in 
it. Our lioness would have him sentenced to 
a long prison term if she could, unless she 
decided to shoot him on the spot, because he 
might steal her cub again. 

As I have suggested, there are many pos- 
sible developments of the opening situation. 
The one I have sketched can easily be 
worked out in highly suspensive action, with 
the woman appearing to be beaten right up 
to the surprise climax in which she gets the 
upper hand. But the baby might be stolen 
by another woman who has a bitter grudge 
against the mother; or by gangsters who 
hold him as a hostage for the mother’s sil- 
ence or perjury in some gang murder trial 
in which she happens to be the key witness 
for the prosecution; or by some swindler 
who wishes to force the mother to come 
back to him and work as his accomplice 
again, although she has reformed and deter- 
mined to “stay on the up and up.” Many 
different persons might conceivably kidnap 
a baby from many different motives besides 
a ransom of money, and each different per- 
son and motive would give you a different 
story. 

Another unusual opening situation would 
be to make the housewife go to the crib in 
which she knows there is no baby, because 
hers has died recently, and find a baby there. 





























Whose is it? How did it get there? Why 
was it put there? Is it a gift or only a tem- 
porary loan? Here, too, a dozen different 
lines of development suggest themselves, 
and any intelligent writer-reader can easily 
think of his or her own. 

Suppose it is a kidnapped infant, front 
page stuff in the newspapers, placed in her 
crib as the handiest place when it suddenly 
became “too hot to keep.” She is free from 
suspicion if she immediately notifies the po- 
lice and the parents. But what if she yields 
to temptation and delays a while, nursing 
and petting the little darling. And then, just 
as she is about to telephone, the police enter 
the house, following a hot lead. She will 
have a tough time trying to explain, won't 
she? But I had better stop kidnapping chil- 
dren, or I shall suffer bad dreams tonight. 
I have a little boy of my own. 


Our housewife can go to the front door 
or the kitchen door, summoned by a caller. 
She has a dozen every day, and a narrative 
of their visits would be much ado about 
nothing. But this one is different. He or she 
is the “once in a lifetime” caller, whose call 
menaces disaster or promises the chance, 
not the certainty, of supreme blessing. Or 
perhaps, as in a plot I have in mind at this 
moment, the caller unexpectedly lays an old 
ghost. 


Like the Anna Lee story, this plot is es- 
sentially “quality group” stuff. Very little 
physical action. No melodrama such as we 
have had in those kidnapped baby plots. 
Primarily, a study of a woman’s soul, but 
with sufficient dramatic conflict and problem 
to make it a story instead of a mere sketch. 
Such a yarn must be written with sympathy 
and style, for it won’t go over if it isn’t. 
Here is an outline which, in addition to giv- 
ing the actual plot, suggests how the char- 
acterization, atmosphere, and style should be 
handled : 


Clara is a seamstress in a little country town 
where everybody knows everybody. She spends 
her time between her kitchen and sewing room, 
for she has no baby’s crib. She might have had 
one if her secret romance with young Kenneth 
Harrington, son of the town’s big man, had re- 
sulted in marriage. But they quarrelled and parted 
six years ago, and he went away to be an intern 
in a city hospital. Nobody knew how near they 
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came to a wedding; no stranger’s eyes saw that 
lovely bridal dress she made for herself, and never 
wore after it was finished. 

Clara is thirty. Already she counts herself an 
old maid, and is so regarded by others, for she is 
faded, thin, angular, worn by toil, and aged by 
futility. But the seeing eye, dwelling upon her, 
sees only her eyes. They are grey—clouded grey; 
they look as though they are trying to hide an in- 
tolerable pain; they are the kind of eyes that 
haunt you and make you wonder why. 


One morning Clara receives a note from a 
strange woman, who says she wants some sewing 
done in a hurry, as she is about to be married. 
Clara has been recommended to her, and she will 
call before noon. 

The clouded grey eyes look up from the letter 
to a skinny little tree outside the front window. 
Its scrawny branches have been transformed over- 
night. Tiny buds, green and tender, are peeping 
out. Why, it is Spring! 

To Clara, Spring means Spring cleaning, as it 
does to all good housewives, married or spinster. 
She must start cleaning the attic today, for there 
she always starts. Why? Because the attic houses 
the ghost. It is the sacred shrine of The Spring 
Rite, now to be performed for the sixth year in 
succession. 

An oaken chest, scarred and dusty, stands in 
the attic. It contains two things always in Clara’s 
mind, but seen by her grey eyes only once a year. 
A dress—a bridal dress. A package of letters, 
tied with a faded blue ribbon. Little bits of Para- 
dise that, years ago, came through the mails, 
bringing the love and sweetness of Spring. 

Clara goes to the attic, opens the chest, and 
takes out the dress from its tissue paper, its lav- 
ender and moth balls. Caressing its fluffy white- 
ness, she wonders how he would like it best. 
Should the sleeves be cut off? Should the skirt 
be shortened? But these are only daydreams. Six 
years, and he hasn’t come back! He will never 
return to her. 

As she still dreams that shattered romance, the 
peal of the door-bell calls her downstairs. There 
stands a pretty woman, the writer of the note. 
She is to be married in three days, and she wants 
a bridal gown. A very hasty wedding, as her 
fiancé has just been chosen for an important po- 
sition on the staff of a great Eastern hospital. He 
wishes to take her with him, so he is coming home 
to be married, and she is staying with his people 
for that purpose. 

Clara guesses in a flash. 
say?” 

“Yes, Doctor Kenneth Harrington. Perhaps you 
know him, although he has been away for several 
years. I am staying with Mrs. Harrington. She 
recommended you as a most reliable seamstress.” 

Clara looks at the pretty young woman stead- 
ily. “I think I have the very thing you want,” 
she says quietly. “What a lucky chance!” 

She leaves the room, and returns in a few mo- 
ments with her wedding dress. She tries it on the 
woman, those grey eyes cloudier now than ever. 
“I made it for a very dear friend, but she couldn't 
use it. Lovers’ quarrel, you know.” 

It takes an hour or two to alter and fit the 
gown. As Clara works steadily, the pretty woman 
makes tea and talks about her Kenneth. Some- 
how it relieves Clara to hear about him. The caller 


(Continued to page 62) 


“He is a doctor, you 















New York Market Notes 
(Continued from page 24) 
which Miss Ellsworth stresses is for short 
stories. The rate of payment is now one 
cent a word, on acceptance. Address Ranch 

now at 578 Madison Avenue. 
¢ Five Novels Monthly went to the Dell 
Publishing Company at 100 Fifth Avenue. 
It will be edited by Miss Florence Mc- 
Chesney, who was formerly on the Clayton 
staff, but remember that this is a more 
sophisticated book than the average love 
story magazine. It requires older heroines 
than, for instance, Sweetheart Stories; girls 
who have been about and know more about 
life; who have had some advantages such 
travel, thrills, excitement, and interesting 
friends. It is more realistic in atmosphere 
and in character than the average love story 
book. 
¢ The same five types of story will be used 
in each issue: these are sport, love, mystery, 
adventure, and Western. The lengths, how- 
ever, have been cut to about 20,000 words 
each. Foreign settings are often used. 
Stories may be told from a man’s point of 
view. No working-girl stories are wanted at 
present. Rates vary from one cent to a cent 
and a quarter a word, according to quality. 
¢ Dell also got two other Clayton titles, 
Ace-High and Danger Trails, and these are 
being edited by Eugene Clancy. These will 
hold to similar policies and aim to appeal 
to the adventure-loving boy of twelve to 
eighteen years of age. Both Western and 
adventure stories will be used, but not nearly 
so many of the Western as heretofore. So 
go easy on the number of those you send in. 
Action should be fast and direct. Include 
plenty of hair-raising scenes. This is really 
a modern version of the Dime Novel, and 
the telling is very important. Period stories, 
also, will get a hearing. The thrilling out- 
trails of the world are your settings here— 
the interesting and glamorous adventure por- 
tions of the globe like the Straits Settle- 
ments, Darkest Africa, The Chinese-Jap- 
anese frontier. Riot can be as a wild as 
you like, just so it thoroughly thrilling. 
Be sure you jump into the action at once 
with both feet. Don’t dawdle about getting 
started. 
Lengths for these two magazines run as 
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50,000 words; two or three noveletts of 
10,000 to 15,000 words each, and shorts 
running from 5,000 to 8,000 words. Mr. 
Clancy emphasizes that there is no set length. 
The story’s the thing! Payment is at the 
regular rate of a cent a word on acceptance. 
And checks follow the usual Dell plan of 
going out, rain or shine, every Thufsday. 
The address for both Ace-High and Danger 
Trails is now 100 Fifth Avenue. 

¢ Western Adventures and Cowboy Stories 
went to Street and Smith, at 79 Seventh 
Avenue, and merely nominal sums were paid 
for them. T. R. Foley bought in Clues and 
Astounding Stories, but I have yet to learn 
whether he intends to continue publication 
on these well-known titles. 


EPTEMBER fifth is announced as the 

publication date of the new magazines 
over at Popular Publications, and they 
should be on the newstands about the time 
that this issue of the Writer’s Digest comes 
to you. There are four new publications, 
covering the fields of love, Western, de- 
tective, and war-air. 
¢ Lovers Magazine is the name of the new 
love story magazine edited by Harriet Brad- 
field.* This is to be a 160-page magazine of 
modern love stories, in which novelettes 
stressing very up-to-date, vivid love situa- 
tions are featured. Four novelettes of 10,- 
000 to 18,000 words will appear in each 
issue, and several shorts. There are to be 
no serials. Emotional love poetry may be 
used as occasional fillers, but in rather short 
lengths. 

Any love plot can be used for this maga- 
zine, provided the people are vivid, and the 
motivations are strongly convincing. A 
holiday has been called for the old tabus. 
Tales of married heroines will be included ; 
of glamorous girls on the primrose path; as 
well as the emotional and problem romance. 
Any situation which would attract readers 
in the newspapers might be used in these 
stories. Put emphasis on vivid characteriza- 
tion, on sympathetic treatment, and on a 
strong emotional upbuild. Stories must be 
better written than usual. Rates are a cent 
a word and up, and are paid soon after ac- 
*One and the same.—Ed. 


follows: one serial in each issue of about 
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ceptance. Address Lovers Magazine at 205 
East 42nd Street. 

¢ Star Western, edited by Rogers Terrill, 
at 205 East 42nd Street, will feature real- 
istic stories of the old West. In these, em- 
phasize the color and glamour of the frontier 
days. Any period of the white man’s West 
may be used, but not the modern stuff of 
the plane etc. Mr. Terrill can use “an oc- 
casional article not over 2,000 words long, 
dealing with past dramatic and colorful 
episode in the lives of historic Western 
characters. These must be requite as to 
detail and fictionized where necessary to 
make good reading.” Lengths wanted for 
Star Western are as follows: novels, 18,000 
to 20,000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 15,- 
000 words; shorts, up to 6,000 words. Rates 
are a cent a word and up. 

Mr. Terrill also edits the new Popular 
Publications detective magazine, which has 
been titled The Spider Magazine. This fea- 
tures a complete novel concerning ‘The 
Spider” and this is contracted for. However, 
shorts will also be used, and these will be 
bought from writers generally. These should 
deal “with lone wolf battlers against crime 
—not regular detectives, but those ordinary 
men who by unusual courage and stamina 
conquer criminals. Steer clear of the gang- 
ster story for this magazine.” Shorts may 
run up to 6,000 words in length. Address 
of The Spider is 205 East 42nd Street. 
¢ The fourth of this new group is an air? 
war magazine named G-8 and His Battle 
Aces. Harry Steeger edits this. The com- 
plete novel in this magazine is contracted for, 
but several shorts will also be used, follow- 
ing the general requirements of the other 
Popular Publications air-war magazines: 
air action on the Western Front in the World 
War. 


ODERN Romances, edited by Lyon 

Mearson at 100 Fifth Avenue, is buy- 
ing chiefly short stories of 2,000 or 2,500 
words now. It will be in the market for 
longer stories a bit later. 

Swetheart Stories, under the same editor- 
ship, has been purchasing material very 
slowly recently, but may be an open market 
again by the time these notes appear. 
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¢ All Detective, 100 Fifth Avenue, is in 
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the market for noveletes of around 15,000 
words. The “menace” type of detective story 
is now being favored by Carson Mowre, 
editor. Rates are from one cent a word 
up, and payable on acceptance. 

¢ The Lone Eagle is N. L. Pines new air 
magazine. This features a book length story, 
but uses a few shorts and some air features. 
The address is 570 Seventh Avenue. 

¢ International Detective Magazine is edited 
at 247 Park Avenue. This combines both 
fiction and some real fact material. 


ERCY Waxman, well known through 

his long connection with Pictorial Re- 
view, is starting a group of magazines un- 
der his own steam. The first will be a man’s 
adventure magazine titled Black Bat De- 
tective Mysteries. Mr. Waxman had not 
settled on an office when these notes were 
collected, but he plans to locate in the Grand 
Central district of New York, and I’ll have 
the address and more definite information 
for you next time. 
¢ Dime Mystery Magazine, 205 East 42nd 
Street, has announced a new change of 
policy. Instead of featuring a book-length 
novel, lengths will be reduced and those 
favored are now: novels, 25,000 to 35,000 
words; novelettes, 10,000 words; shorts, up 
to 5,000 words. According to the the editor, 
Rogers Terrill, this is the new lineup: 

“Horror is our stock in trade, and it must 
be realistically and convicingly done. We 
want the off-trail story—something which 
gets away from the usual stock themes 
and characters. The pseudo-scientfic story 
of the madman’s laboratory will be used 
only in those cases where the author has 
managed to develope and original plot theme 
and a brand new slant on the mad doctor. 
Stories of black magic and werewolfery will 
be used only in cases where the author 
through bona fide research has sufficiently 
familiarized himself with the subject to 
produce convincingly interesting reading. 
Stories of impossible adventures on other 
planets are not wanted.” Rates of payment 
are a cent a word and up. 
¢ The famous old Police Gazette is to be 
brought to life once more this month. Mrs. 
Merle Hersey is the new publisher—she’s 
the lady back of the Merwill Publishing 
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Company, 480 Lexington Avenue, which 
has a continuous market for short sexy 
stories for Pep Stories, Spicy Stories, La 
Paree, and Gay Parisienne. 

I understand that Mrs. Hersey disclaims 
the recently announced Gun Law publica- 
tion and that all correspondence regarding 
this should go to the editor, Frederick Lee, 
at 20 Minetta Street. 
¢ Both Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, and the Tower Jilustrated Love Maga- 
sine, 55 Fifth Avenue, are now using com- 
plete novels in each issue. Looks as if 
they coppied the idea from each other, since 
in both cases the novel is bound as a sep- 
arate signature at the back. But no, they 
insist that the idea came from a European 
magazine, Die Dame. 


ARPER’S Magazine puts out one 
thousandth issue this month. Congratu- 
lations ! 
¢ Contempo has suspended until October. 
¢ Knickerbocker Life is a new magazine 
flavoring to some extent of The New 


Yorker. J. Robert Simpson is the publisher, 


and the address is 565 Fifth Avenue. 

Do you know which one of the women’s 
magazines will be most likely to accept ad- 
vanced ideas? Judge by their advertising, 
The Delineator is now publishing advertis- 
ing for beer. All the rest are hanging back 
cooly, waiting to see what the dear ladies 
of the country are going to say to their 
brave competitor. Personally, I think it’s 
a shame that so often editorial policies are 
dictated and weakened by advertising 
policies. 

It looks as if the Depression has made 
everybody more articulate. Anyhow, every- 
one seems to be wanting to start another of 
those “little magazines.’ The Latin Quar- 
terly is being started by Lew Ney and Ruth 
Widen at 11 Barrow Street. It is a co-op- 
erative venture, both money and manuscripts 
being invited as contributions. 

Kosmos is another of this ilk. The ad- 
dress is Box 374, Philadelphia, Pa. This is 
a bi-monthly. The editor is Hjalmar Gur- 
sen. It will appear in September, and will 
contain unstereotyped short stories, brief 
verse and book reviews. 

Blast, which was announced a couple of 


months ago, but has been delayed, should 
be out at any moment now. This is a maga- 
zine of proletarian short stories. The ad- 
dress is 55 Mount Hope Place, New York. 
Fred R. Miller and Sam Sorkin are the 
editors. 

The Conklin Company, in Newark, N. J., 
is a new book publishing company owned 
by Franklin Conklin 3rd. The first publi- 
cation is named “The Art of Social Climb- 
ing.” 

The firm of Ray Long and Richard R. 
Smith, Inc., moved to new offices, 79 Madi- 
son Avenue. The efforts of certain credi- 
tors, though persistent, finally failed to have 
a receiver appointed and business continues 
as usual, with the friendly relations with 
their authors retained. James Van Toor, 
who organized the text book department, re- 
mains in charge, with all his original sales 
force, and V. F. Calverton remains in charge 
of the editorial policy in the trade depart- 
ment. The company has pending an action 
against Richard R. Smith, who is now asso- 
ciated with Frederick A. Stokes Co., to es- 
tablish a claim of part ownership in he 
American Spectator. 

Liveright, the book publishing company 
which recently went into bankruptcy, was 
bought at auction by Victor Gold, who paid 
$18,000 for all assets. 

Since Miss Camille Davied joined the 
editorial staff of McCall’s, Arts and Deco- 
ration, 578 Madison Avenue has decided on 
a board of editors to look after things. They 
are paying one to two cents a word for 
articles and information of news value to 
the decorating world. 

Western Supernovel has changed its 
name to Complete Western Book. And the 
address depends on which side of the build- 
ing you happen to be on; one is 53 Park 
Place, and the other is numbered 60 Murray 
Street. The editor, Martin Goodman, is 
continuing to use complete novels and shorts 
of Western action. 

That same front door-back door address 
applies to Black Book. I don’t know why 
they prefer to use the back door number of 
60 Murray Street. You use 60 Murray St.! 

Here are notes on some bona fide changes 
of address: Golden Book, formerly at 55 
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BUY, USE AND PROFIT 
from your 1933 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 


Revised up to February 20th, 1933, “THE 
WRITER’S MARKET” presents itself to 
any free lance writer as the most valuable 
single book publisher for writers. 


“THE WRITER’S MARKET” has been 
endorsed and favorably reviewed by over 
two hundred newspapers and magazines, in- 
cluding the Kansas City Star, Cincinnati 
Enquirer, American Mercury, Los Angeles 
Times, and such prominent editors and writ- 
ers as Faith Baldwin, Walter Winchell, Jim 
Tully, Henry G. Leach, and the heads of 
the Clayton, Dell, Faweett, and Street and 
Smith publishing houses. 


The reason for such universal acceptance 
and high regard among men in the profession 
rests upon these facts: 


1. “The Writer’s Market” will suggest mar- 
kets and types of writing to you that you 
never before considered. 


. Unless you own “The Writer's Market” 
you can hardly hope to have a clear con- 
ception of the multitude of markets for 
the free lance writer. 


“The Writer's Market” by its very versa- 
tility of markets will inspire you to turn 
out more and different kinds of literary 
material. 


. “The Writer’s Market” is no more nor 
less than a customer list for your literary 
efforts. One man’s annoyance is another 
man’s pleasure. What one editor turns 
down, another editor frequently buys with 
delight. “The Writer’s Market” will lead 
you to further sales. It is sold on a 
money-back guarantee. 








TO PREVIOUS PURCHASERS OF 
“THE WRITER’S MARKET” 
1932 EDITION 


You can secure the revised section of “The Writer's 
Market” by sending 20c in stamps or coin and the 
copyright mark on page seven of your edition. We 
will send the revised section postpaid. Purchasers 
of “The Writer's Market within the past 90 days 
have already been sent a copy free. 





PLUS and MINUS 


The revised section of “The Writer's 
Market,” which is sent Free to all pur- 
chasers of “The Writer’s Market,” 
contains 293 new American markets 
and 45 discontinued American maga- 
zines. In other words “The Writer's 
Market” with its revised section lists 
six times as many new publications as 
it does discontinued magazines. 

“The Writer's Market” lists only pub- 
lications or syndicates that are reliable 
and buy material from free lance 
writers. 


“The Writer’s Market’ 
Offers You— 


. The editorial requirements of every single reli- 
able magazine in the United States stated in 
practically every instance by the editor himself. 

. An individual chapter devoted to each particular 
class of publications such as “sports, quality,” 

“juvenile,” “verse,” “humor,” “education,” 
“general,” “syndicate,” etc. 

. Instructive articles on writing by some of the 
country’s foremost editors. 

. Complete Copyright information. 

. Editorial requirements of the major foreign and 
Canadian magazines. 

. Authoritative editorial requirements for every 
known kind of literary ort, including short 
stories, articles, novels, humor, scenarios, inter- 
views, syndicated material, photographs, trade 
journal articles, fillers, verse, serials, art ideas, 
novelettes, etc. You will find good markets for 
all your work in “The Writer's Market.” 

- Complete index. 


. Your money refunded in full if you are not sat- 
isfied and return the book after five days. 











Order Your Trial Copy Today! 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East E1icutse Street 
Cincinnati, Onr10 

Gentlemen—Please send me at once one postpaid 
copy of The Writer's Market with the revised 1933 
section. I will pay the postman $3.00 on receipt of 


= bos , 
it to order a year’s Phe Wei 
WHI ER’S. iSIGES EST and a copy of The rier 
Market, pay the wn $4.00 and check here. 
(You save 31.00. 

Name 
Address 


City 
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Fifth Avenue, is now at 233 Fourth Ave- 
nue. Great Detective is now up at 545 Fifth 
Avenue. (Formerly 80 Lafayette Street.) 
Detective, formerly 7 West 22nd Street, is 
now at Suite 431 98 Park Place. Science 
Fiction Digest has moved from Ozone Park, 
and should now be addressed at 87-36 162nd 
Street, Jamaica, N. Y. The Family Circle, 
though not in the market for material, 
wants you to note that it has moved from 
101 Park Avenue to 400 Madison Avenue. 


Screen Book (a Fawcett Publication) is 
now at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue. 


Golf Illustrated has a new editor: A. W. 
Tillinghast. The address remains 425 Fifth 
Avenue. Mrs. Anne Stoddard is the new 
editor of American Girl (570 Lexington 
Avenue), the Girl Scout magazine. 


Several more magazines have fallen by 
the wayside. Progress, the Street and Smith 
monthly, folded up after almost, a year. 
Modern Youth, edited by Viola Ilma, wasn’t 
modern enough to keep up the pace, evident- 
ly, and has gone out of existence. 


Sky 


Fighters is also definitely discontinued. 
Check those all off. 

The rivival of the legitimate liquor trade 
has brought out still another trade paper: 
Beer and Wine Retailer. This is a monthly 
put out by Edward Miller, publisher of the 
hotel giveaway, Gotham Life, at 225 West 
39th Street. 

The McGraw Hill Building, 330 West 
42nd Street, seems always to have room for 
one more trade paper. The newest arrival 
is Metals and Alloys, formerly of Pitts- 
burgh. Management Methods of that same 
address is out of the market at present. 
Cleaning and Dyeing World, American 
Funeral Director, and Music Trade News 
have also been added to the 330 West 42nd 
Street address. These last are Kate Boyl- 
ston publications. 

Hat Life is a new trade paper of that in- 
dustry, at 1123 Broadway and is edited by 
Ernest F. Hubbard. Billboard has moved 
to 1564 Broadway. And Brewing Industry, 
edited by D. S. Robinson, is now located at 
17 East 42nd Street. 





BOOK REVIEW 

Unquestionably the slang of Americans is juicier 
than the King’s English; it is spicier and ten times 
as picturesque. That queer active moronic inventive 
genuis that characterizes so much of Americana 
reaches a luscious maturity in the coining of new 
slang phrases. Each trade, craft and profession has 
a vibrant slanguage of its own. 

Richest of them all is the corase free and open 
slanguage of the underworld. We have received 
many requests for a book of prison, underworld, 
and ganster slang, and now, since writers have de- 
manded it, we are glad to see such a book in print. 

Five gentleman, four of whom spent much of 
their time behind cloistered walls as guests of the 
State, collaborated on this book, “Underworld and 
Prison Slang ;” and you can take it from us, it’s a 
honey. 

Many slang words are really epitomes of concise 
direct expression, and the majority are graced with 
an imagination and forcefulness that the English 
we speak sadly lacks. Let us contrast of few 
slang words and their English equivalents. A 
crook whom the Oxford Dictionary calls an “in- 
former” is called a “squealer” by his pals. A 
ganster who shoots his victims down with machine 
gun is a “chopper” since his bullets chop the vic- 
tim down. Instead of “get out of here” the under- 
world says “scram”. And a pickpocket is a “dip”. 
The introduction which by the way is excellent, 
says in part: 

“The most important reason for the under- 

world character’s use of slang is his lack of 
education. Often he has had no formal school- 
ing at all. The language he speaks is the mu- 
tilated one which he has heard in the underworld 
and in prison. He employs a slang term be- 
cause he knows no better word with which to 


replace it; in fact, he is usually unaware that 

the term is slang. Only because he has heard a 

word so used before, does he use it in a certain 

sense. And even if he were competent to judge, 
it is doubtful if he would waste time considering 
whether the word was the correct one. 

“Because of his lack of education, his field of 
thought is necessarily limited and his conversa- 
tion must deal with a very few topics. This is 
a strong inducement to the use of slang; he tries 
by the variety of his language to make up for 
the monotony of his thought. The result is often 
startling. 

“Much of the ability of underworld slang to 
startle, much of its picturesqueness, humorous- 
ness, and forcefulness comes from its spontane- 
ous origination. Most of it is invented without 
conscious intention by cenvicts and other under- 
world characters. A criminal has an idea, but 
he lacks a word to express it; he cannot make 
himself understood. For a moment he fumbles 
mentally; then he uses the first word that pops 
into his mind. Usually the word is in some 
vague way connected with the idea; often the 
sense is implied in the sound. If the word aptly 
remedies a long-felt want or has a “catchy” 
sound, several of the man’s audience invariably 
take it up and use it at every opportunity. Thus 
a new slang term enters the jargon.” 

The book, “Underworld and Prison Slang” by 
Noel Ersine and friends, is issued by Freese. 
There are 80 pages with a good margin for your 
own notes. You'll be surprised to note how very, 
very few words there are to denote beauty; the 
words which refer to women being heavily sa- 
tirical. Wrrirer’s Dicest has purchased copies of 
this book which may be bought from us at the 
publisher’s price of $1.00 postpaid. 
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Unequalled Value For 


$2.00 


Market Letters 


In every publishing center in the world 
where English publications are edited 
WRITER’S DIGEST paid agents as- 
semble for you first hand accurate prac- 
tical first hand market letters. Through 
WRITER’S DIGEST and WRITER’S 
DIGEST alone, you secure up-to-the 
minute market notes from all reliable 
ublications. Why read WRITER’S 
IGEST second hand in some “maga- 
zine” clip-sheet? You, too, can get them 
first in the Digest. Read, study, clip and 
file our market letters yourself. They 
will repay your time over and over 
again. 


Plot Ideas 


The United Press, one of the world’s 
best and largest news gathering agen- 
cies, sells to WRITER’S DIGEST each 
month plot tips, and plot ideas that The 
United Press national wire editor gets 
from his 1800 correspondents through- 
out the country. These plot ideas stimu- 
late your dramatic sense and offer sound, 
thrilling, exciting ideas for plots and 
plot incidents. This, too, is an exclu- 
sive WRITER’S DIGEST feature. 


Practical Articles 


The ablest and most readable literary 
critics, agents, and writers in America 





contribute sound, instructive and enter- 
taining articles that help writers turn 
out better and more salable work. Ev- 
ery phase of literary work is <overed 
by experts. 


Features 


When a new fad becomes of national 
editorial consequence you'll find a fea- 
ture on it in WRITER’S DIGEST. 
When the publishing field sways toward 
the left, you’ll find an editorial note in 
WRITER’S DIGEST. In a dozen parts 
of the country, in a score of editorial 
offices, we have intelligent sage literary 
ears cocked to the publishing ground. 
You can depend on WRITER’S DI- 
GEST to keep you informed. 


Number of Pages 


In the past few years every writer’s 
magazine with the single exception of 
WRITER’S DIGEST has reduced the 
number of its pages without reducing 
its price per copy. The DIGEST, how- 
ever, continues to give you 64 pages 
every month. You'll find no chiseling 
here. WRITER’S DIGEST is the lead- 
ing and largest writer’s magazine be- 
cause, in a strongly competitive field, it 
has given by far the best at the lowest 
price. We solicit your subscription 
solely because we believe our magazine 
can help you. 


Let The Gamble Be Ours Entirely 


Subscribe to WRITER’S DIGEST—Read it Three Months—If you don’t like the color 
of the paper, the kind of type we use—if there’s anything at all about the magazine that 
makes you think it is not worth $2 a year just say the word on a postcard and we'll 
refund you $2.01; and you may keep the three issues besides. What could be more fair? 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed is $2 for my one year subscription to start with the October issue. If, after 
receiving the October, November and December issues, I decide I do not like the magazine, 
you will refund my money in full, at once, and without a murmur. 


Name 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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10 =SONGS -10 
PLACED 


For Talking Pictures and Music 
Publications 


THAT IS THE THRILL our Sales Dept. gave our 
clients when we placed their songs, which we serviced, 
for MUSIC PUBLICATION and usage in TALKING 
PICTURES, thereby definitely establishing that, with 
proper exploitation and contacts, there IS a market 
for new songs. Four of these songs were placed for 
publication on publishers’ standard royalty contracts— 
three of these four with one of the largest music pub- 
lishing houses in the United States. Another song is 
now being played by the leading dance orchestras and 
radio stations on the Pacific Coast, including NA- 

INAL BROADCASTING COMPANY and CO- 
LUMBIA NET WORKS. Six other songs of our cli- 
ents were placed in current Hollywood talking picture 
productions. 
Remember, Eastern Music Publishers all have Coast 
representatives, and Hollywood is the only place where 
songs are selected for pictures. We are right here on 
the ground and know TALKING PICTURE and MUSIC 
PUBLISHING requirements. 

Big Royalties 
paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Pro- 
ducers for suitable songs. Song writers should send 
for FREE COPY of our 20-page illustrated and in- 
structive booklet giving details of the most complete 
and practical song service ever offered. HIT WRITERS 
will revise, arrange, compose music to your lyrics or 
lyrics to your music, Secure U. S. copyright and 
GUARANTEE to broadcast your song over regular 
RADIO program. ADDITION, our Sales Dept. will 
also submit your song to Music Publishers direct and 
to the Hollywood Motion Picture Studios. This is 
YOUR opportunity. Write TODAY FOR FREE 
BOOKLET. 
UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 
664 Meyer Bidg., Western Ave. at Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 





MANY POEMS WANTED 


J Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano of 

HEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES. 

Three of your poems examined free. We will publish 
your song under our plan. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. “W.D.” Thomaston, Maine 








Songwriters= Poem Writers 


Why pay for composing services? Professional 
composer of music will collaborate with you free! 
Success is possible with a high-grade musical set- 


ting and my unusual information. Stamp for reply 
appreciated. Write J. A. STEIN, Dept. 2, 5408 
Norfolk Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














SELL YOUR SONGS! 


Be assured of the best market segpeoretation by send- 
ing your songs to an agency that offers a personal sub- 
mission with auditions of every song. : 

We have no revising, composing, arranging, copy- 
righting, or publishing service to sell to you, but offer 
these services without charge on all work we accept, if 
required. Fourteen songs have just been sold by us 
on a cash advance plus —— basis, and unlike most 
songs advertised publish the authors did not pay 
for publication of any of these numbers. 

Our sales commission is 15%. Radio broadcasts are 
secured over the largest stations (not small local sta- 
tions that are usually used by agents). 

Send your words and music, or words to us for 
signed report without obligation by famous radio 


singers. 
Sales Department 
VICTORY MUSIC COMPANY 
Chicag 





Tower Building 0, 








U. P. Plots 
‘ (Continued from page 28) 
ogist. If the scene could be transferred to 


an American town with a comic opera city 
council, the comedy element would be in- 
tensified. New York 
ga Desta Demtu, prince of Abyssinia, 

hepes to establish an amusement park, 
complete with roller coaster, shooting gal- 
lery, and sideshows in his capital, Addis 
Ababa. The prince came to America to re- 
pay the visit of an American delegation at 
the coronation of his father-in-law, Em- 
peror of Abyssinia. He seemed to enjoy 
his visit to Palisades Amusement Park more 
than any other event of his trip. He got a 
vicarious thrill as he watched his secretary 
ride the roller coaster, and himself broke six 
of ten clay pigeons at a shooting gallery. 
At home, the prince shoots lions. The prince 
tipped $2 each to the sword swallowers, the 
fat lady, and the midgets. In Washington, 
D. C., he gave two linked rings of gold to 
his motorcycle escort. 

HILE this item has no direct dram- 

atic incidents, there is opportunity for 
drama in a prince who is a crack shot and 
tips like Haroun Al-Rashid. Suppose a lion 
got loose from the park zoo, and the prince 
killed it while police were flocking to pro- 
tect the royal visitor. Serio-comic drama 
could be developed from the viewpoint of a 
sub-secretary of state appointed to look after 
the prince. The drama would grow from the 
secretary's efforts to protect a man who 
wanted to look after himself—and could. 

Free Ride 


The alert Warner Publications who never miss 
a trick are offering, in behalf of Ranch Romances, 
their newly purchased ex-Clayton magazine, two 
prize trophy cups at Chicago’s world’s fair rodeo. 
Will Rogers called this rodeo the “Olympic Games 
of Western Sports.” 

The first issue of “The Limelight,” a new 
monthly publication, with a starting guaranteed 
circulation of 5,000, will appear on the news- 
stands on the date of September 23rd. 

Our needs for the persent are confined to short- 
shorts, short stories from one to three thousand 
words, notes of especial interest to New Eng- 
landers, and serials between 20,000 to 25,000 words. 
Payment in each case is arranged with the authors 
for the present, and will be made on publication. 

B. D. Woop, Wood Publishing Co. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

This firm is not known to us. Proceed at your 

own risk.—Ed. 
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A Money Making Book 


that will inspire 
you to write 
and sell 
vV 


ic WRITER’S MARKET” 





is a money-making book. 

It is almost impossible for 
an intelligent, hard-working writer 
to get less than a thousand per cent 
return ($30) from his investment 
of $3 in a copy of “The Writer's 
Market,” or for that matter from 
any high quality, up-to-date, well- 
arranged directory of reliable mar- 
kets for free lance writers. 

If you are willing to give your 
conscientious attention to “The 
Writer's Market,” and if you can 
write literate English, we believe, 
on the basis of our experience with 
the purchasers of the first edition 
of “The Writer's Market,” that you 
can logically and confidently expect 
to earn at least $30 within six 
months after receiving your copy 
of “The Writer’s Market.” 

vane Sr ae eee And that estimate is based on 
the assumption that you won’t sell a single short story, serial, novel, play, novelet, but 
merely earn $30, in dribs that you never before thought existed. 
“The Writer’s Market” will inspire you to efforts that you previously never consid- 
ered. Read on the next page the contents of “The Writer’s Market,’ and order your 
copy at once. Professional writers all over the world use “The Writer’s Market.” 

















(TEAR HERE) 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 


22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohie. 


@antTLeMen: 


CJ Send me postpaid one copy of the new revised 1932 edition of “The Writer’s Market.” 
I will pay the postman $3 on receipt of the book. 


You may also enter my name as a one year subscriber (if renewal, check here OQ) to 
WRITER’S DIGEST and send me “The Writer’s Market.” I will pay the postman 
$4 on receipt of the book. 


(TEAR HERE) 


3a Please refer this to a friend if you are a subscriber. 





Do YOU know your true 
box office appeal? 


OUR own idea of what you can do 

best, and the public’s idea of what 

you can do best may be two vastly 
different things. Usually they are. 

Take writing, for instance. We never yet 
met a writer who doesn’t think he’d be a 
much better tragedian, or explorer, or cook, 
or banker or... . editor. Most of us aren’t 
able to decide ourselves which of 
our talents the public will pay to 
see, or read, or hear. 

Few writers realize which 
branch of the literary profession is 
best adaptable to their own par- 
ticular talents. “The Writer’s 
Market,” an up-to-date reliable 
list of all markets for literary ma- 
terial, presents a rare opportunity 
for writers to see in black and 
white the vast opportunities open 
to free lance writers. 

“The Writer’s Market’ has 
stirred many a writer to attempt 
work that he never previously gave 
a serious thought. 

Do you honestly believe that you are ex- 
ploiting your best talents? Why not dip into 
“The Writer’s Market” and see for your- 
self the many opportunities the literary world 
holds for you! 

Are you writing jingles when you should be 
authoring a tragedy or syndicating recipes? 


Don’t smile; we mean this. How sure are you 
that you are getting every advantage of your 
literary talent? Let “The Writer’s Market” 
help you. It is sold on a money back guarantee. 


Among these two thousand markets 
are certain to be many to which 
you can sell 


Just glance at this wide and var- 
ied list of markets taken from the 
contents page of “The Writer's 
Market”: Agriculture and Farm- 
ing Journals, Book Publishers, 
British, Canadian and Foreign 
Markets, Educational Journals, 
Fiction Markets, Home and Gar- 
den Magazines, Juvenile Markets, 
Movie and Theatre, Photograph 
Markets, Photoplay Studios, Po- 
etry, Pulp Paper Love Markets, 
Ouality Markets, Radio Markets, 
Religious Markets, Salesman’s 
Magazines, Second Class Fiction 
Markets, Sport Magazines, Straight 

Humor Markets, Syndicates, Women’s Maga- 
zines, Trade Journal Section. (This section 
includes all reliable trade journals beginning 
with magazines in the Advertising field and 
concluding with the Window Display Jour- 
nals. Editorial requirements are given and 
the various fields conveniently grouped. ) 





FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No.17 
(Sec. 510; PL&R) 


Cincinnat, O. 














BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE U. §& 





2c—POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY—2c 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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“Hoosier Editor” 


Logansport, Ind., July 29—A_new monthly 
magazine to be known as the “Hoosier Editor” 
will make its appearance October 1. 

It will be edited by Frederick Landis, Logans- 
port newspaper columinist and former representa- 
tive in congress from the old 11th district of 
Indiana. 

Landis is the author of “The Angel of Lone- 
some Hill,’ a story of Theodore Roosevelt in the 
whitehouse, and “The Glory of His Country” 
which was dramatized at “The C opperhead.” 

The new magazine will be of pocket size and 
will contain pictures and comments by the editor 
on subjects of public interest. 





William Wallace Cook, author of boy stories 
and adventure yarns, died July 20 at his birth- 
place, Marshall, Mich. aged 66 years. He was 
reported to have made $300,000 writing for pulp 
magazines. His last work was a book outlining 
plots for authors. He said it contained every con- 
ceivable plot. 

Mr. Cook in 1927 invented Plotto, an auto- 
matic device which he said combined and recom- 
bined 1,800 formulae of time-tested dramatic in- 
cidents into millions of original works and per- 
mitted their use in fiction with the same ease 
that standarized parts are fitted in machine shops. 
He wrote fiction fér forty years, and was affec- 
tionately known among friends as “the man who 
deforested Canada” in so far as his stories ap- 
peared largely in wood-pulp magazines. 

Some of the books Mr. Cook signed with his 
own name were: His Friend the Enemy, Wilby’s 
Dan, A Quarter to Four, Around the World in 
Eighty Hours, As the Sparks Fly Upward, and 
The Skylark. 

Mr. Cook for a time wrote the Frank Merri- 
well books when Gil Patten was off duty. 





Adds 


The correct address of Graham Publications 
which Mary Gnaedinger edits is 60 Murray Street 
New York City. Romantic Love Secrets is owned 
by Graham. 

Few short stories by American writers have ever 
been reprinted more frequently than Mary Austin’s 
brief classic “Papago Wedding” which makes its 
latest appearance in “An American Omnibus” 
(Doubleday Doran), with an Introduction by Carl 
Van Doren. Mrs. Austin, who is spending the 
Summer in Santa Fe, has just concluded arrange- 
ments for an extensive lecture tour next Fall. 

Frank Armer, editor, Modern Publications, 53 
Park Place New York objects to the fact that we 
quote him as stating ‘ ‘we are in the market for 
very sexy risque stories.” Mr. Amer wishes this 
corrected to: “Our stories only border on the 
risque. The situations may be compromising and 
passionate but there must be no actual “consoma- 
tion of love.” This should be left to the reader’s 
imagination. Stories, however, must not be as 
tame as these in Breezy or Love Adventures,” but 
not as wild as those used by Pep and Spicy. One 
half cent a word. Length 3,000 words. Pay on 
publication. Humorous angles greatly desired. Ad- 
venturous settings; i. e. Hollywood, New York, 
Paris or gay Tropics.” 
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© Songs by 
LON HEALY that sing their own praises 
“NEVADA eer. (Quincke); “ARIZONA 
j RA OSE” (Shapiro-Bernstein). 
y MEM RIES” and “YOU ARE 
NESS” (Quincke); “ALL WE W. 
which won $100 in contest; “WHEN I TRY 
REMEMBER, ’* which placed in t——¥ Diego Sun-Fox Theatre 
contest; “I WANT TAKE TRAIN THAT GOES 
TO HEAVEN” (Lyric & Melody coh ete. 
For good work, fair prices, and square oes in composing, 
arranging (piano +. orchestra), copywork or reproduced manu- 


script copies write 
LON HEALY 
(Enclose stamps) 





Liberty Theatre Colorade Springs 








x SONGWRITERS! 


Submit your songs or poems for free 
examination and advice. Free booklet 
by America’s best known arranger 
and composer. Write for it wang 


STAN TUCKER, 707) New York crv 








YOUR SONG 

May Have a Chance in Hollywood 
We handle and publish theme songs and concert ma- 
terial, and are in constant touch with the movie 
market. Information furnished on request; please 
include postage with all inquiries, poems, or songs 
submitted. 

SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Dept. D. Hollywood, Cal. 

Member, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 








* SONGS COMPOSED * 


Said Doctor Quinn, quite off-hand: ‘Peabody has dis- 
tinct ability in Composition” (Doctor Quinn, world-re- 
nowned Master of Music) ; others, of smaller calibre, 
have said Amen, Let me musicalize your Lyrics. 


P. B. rasaue 


R. 6, B. 55a New Richmond, Wis. 








OUR CLIENTS WIN 
Over twenty (20) new writers are earning royalty returns from 
songs for which we wrote the musie or made the plane ar- 
rangement and for which we secured publishing con 
Write for free booklet explaining the distinctive, superior 
service we are offering a limited number of new writers whose 
work is sufficiently promising to warrant our acceptance. This 
helpful, valuable information is free. 

M. M. M. PUBLISHERS 

(Formerly Pioneer Music Pub’s.) 
Studio Building Portland, Ore. 








You can’t copyright your Ms. until it is published, 
but you can 


PROTECT YOURSELF AGAINST PLAGIARISM 
by copy-registering it with the 


Author’s Manuscript Registration Bureau 


Box 1644 Hollywood Sta., Los Angeles 


Send copy of Scenario, Song, Story or Book, with 
$1 registration fee, or write for details. 








SELL ALL YNOA STORY RIGHTS! 


Wanted—Novels, screen angle; screen-star Plays less 
than 14 scenes, preferably 1; Radio serials, plays; 
Scenarios. Stories; articles. Direct editor-contacts by 
experts, university grads. Fee 15,000 words $1. Per- 
sonal conference $15 hr. Collaborate, suitable stories. 
Published stories for screen. Screen Music. References. 


»> ALL-RIGHT STORY AGENCY < 
Box 1194 Hollywood, Calif. 
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YOU CAN SELL 


i Editors will buy if your stories are good enough, 
regardless of the well-known DEPRESSION. 
They have to fill up their magazines, don’t they? 
We give intelligent, sympathetic criticism and guid- 
ance, whether you are a beginner or a veteran. 

Send for circulars and editorial recommendations from 
i George Horace Lorimer. H. L. Mencken. John Farrar, 
William Allen White, Marie Meloney, Fulton Oursler, 
and many other famous editors and publishers. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker end Authors’ Agent 
i 55 West 42nd Street New Yerk, N. Y. 








ARE YOUR STORIES SELLING? 


Writers! Send me your manuscripts (rejected or otherwise) and 
let me make them into stories that thrill and appeal. I polish, 
revise, strengthen plot if necessary, adding incident and char- 
acter interest and giving the professional touch so important to 
a falable product. Your manuscript is then returned to you, 
perfectly typed and prepared for publication. $1 first 1000 
words, 60 cents each additional 1000. Carbon copy. Careful 
mailing. Write for special rates on books. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 


We specialize in book-lengths of fiction and non- 
fiction. Also handle shorter material. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 


Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 








SHORT-SHORT STORY WRITERS! 


The creator of the PLO? GENIE, Wycliffe A. Hill, has 
analyzed all the “‘short-shorts’’ in LIBERTY and COL- 
LIER’S for two years past and has revealed the Formula 
and the SIX methods that are used to put in the “‘trick’’ 
ending, surprise twist or dramatic punch. This analysis is 
accompanied by the ‘‘thumb-nail’’ synopses of 100 of the 
best published ‘‘short-shorts.”” It is instructive and valu- 
able to every writer and easily worth $100.00 to any author 
who is interested in writing ‘‘short-shorts’’—the $500.00 
kind. Price only $1.00. 

The comedy element is important in story writing. We 
also offer Mr. Hill’s new ANALYSIS OF COMEDY, 
which segregates the basic comedy situations and analyzes 
100 jokes and funny stories. Something ABSOLUTELY 
NEW. Price $2.00 or $1.00 if ordered with any of our 
other publications. 

ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 829, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 











Stories You Can Sell 


By Lawrence D’Orsay 


Mr. D’Orsay selected eight the most in- 
teresting stories he has written and sold and 
has published them under one cover. At the 
conclusion of each story, Mr. D’Orsay tells 
how each particular story was written, how 
it was developed, how it grew the way it did, 
how it was sold, who bought it, why they 
bought it, etc. 


An honest careful study of this most prac- 
tical auhor’s text that we have seen in years 
will repay any hard working writer. The 
book is well prepared and carefully edited. 
The price is $3.00 postpaid. 


DiGEST 


COHEN’S 
MYSTERY 
BOOK 


Many times writers have asked us for a 
sample script of a radio act. Occasionally 
we have been able to obtain these from 
broadcasting studios but at the expense of 
making some of a nuisance of ourselves. 
The thoughtful advertising manager of D. 
Appelton-Century Company has just sent us 
a copy of the new book, “The Townsend 
Murder Mystery,” which radio listeners 
will remember was the very successful 
broadcast written by Octavus Roy Cohen. 
The book is written entirely in dialogue 
with stage directions for the characters. Be- 
ing a radio serial play, it naturally could 
move forward only by dialogue, thus pre- 
senting a great technical problem to Cohen. 
He solved it well, so well that his broad- 
casting company insisted the serial be pub- 
lished practically as is. A little editing has 
been done for easier reading. Both Mr. 
Cohen and Mr. Smith of Appleton-Century 
agree that it is a perfect model of technique 
for radio writers. We have purchased a few 
copies. The price is $2.00 postpaid from 
Writer's DicEstT. 





Complaint Department 








OME of the better magazines are get- 

ting careless in reporting on scripts. 
Wrirter’s Dicest herewith opens a depart- 
ment to rebuke publicly editors, publishers 
and their staffs for slovenly treatment of 
scripts, lateness in reporting, failure to pay 
on time, and short-stamping of rejected 
scripts. 

Names and address of writers who offer 
complaints will not be used. WRriTER’s D1- 
GEsT accepts full responsibility for all state- 
ments made. 

No publication will be blacklisted on the 
basis of one or two isolated complaints, or 
without the hearing of its side of the case. 
Complaints must be addressed to WriTER’s 
Dicest in care of the “Blackball Depart- 
ment.” 
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My Murder Map 
(Continued from page 17) 

“The method of murder should be in 
keeping with the atmosphere. These people 
are living on the edge of the jungle. Back 
in the bush are some of the wildest Indians 
in the world. All right! We'll make Ben 
Sutherland a collector of primitive weapons. 
Bows and arrows, blow-guns, native knives, 
all that sort of thing. He has these weapons 
in an unlocked case in his study, to which 
every person at the party has access. Com- 
mander Sprague, along with the other three 
people who are murdered, are struck by 
poisoned darts which are either shot from a 
blow-gun, hurled by hand or plunged into 
the victim.” 

“And they die instantly?” 

“The poison on the dart renders them un- 
conscious almost at once.” 

“What poison?” Heavy sarcasm here. 
“Some unknown and baffling native poison 
for which the white man knows no anti- 
dote ?” 

“Are you trying to insult me? Unknown 
poisons are not fair. The poison on the 
darts will be aconitine, which is probably 
the most deadly poison known to medical 
science. Its action is typical. The body stif- 
fens. The face turns blue. It is obtained 
from the root of a flower called monkshood 
and is used extensively by the wild tribes 
of Central and South America.” 

“You're pretty smart, aren’t you? You've 
been reading the Encyclopedia Brittanica.” 

“Could I write a novel without it?” 


“You couldnt, no.” 


“You’re complimentary tonight, aren’t 
you? ... Well, the fire has gone out and 
we might as well go to bed and sleep on 
these murders. Tomorrow night we'll work 
out the Murder Chart.” 

In next month’s installment Whitman 
Chambers will present the chart of “The 
Navy Murders,” the unique method by which 
the plot of this story was worked out in de- 
tail. This chart shows at a glance the clues 
pointing to each character, and the motive 
that might have actuated that character to 
commit the crimes, a method which Chamb- 
ers finds invaluable in the writing of mystery 
stories. 





Beginners 


Only 
SX 


N THE 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner's Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 
The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge vou to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing, that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 








' 
WRITER’S DIGEST : 
22 EAST 12TH STREET : 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. ' 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in | 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. : 
' 

' 


Name 





Address 





State 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back quarantee on all enrollments. 
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Could Your Story Be Filmed? 


You may have just the story or plot idea that 
will sell if presented by a reliable agent. 

For 13 years I have been successfully SELL- 
ING screen stories to producers at prices from 
$500.00 to $12,000.00. 

Through my accredited service, stories I read 
and o. k. WILL receive editorial consideration. 
No copyright or revision charges. Learn about 
this profitable market—all explained in my free 
booklet, “Inside Facts About Talking Picture 
Stories.”” Write today. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Dept. S-10 
215 Baine Studio Bldg., Hollywood, Cal. 








In manutyping, as in everything else, it is bas ll os counts. 
Don’t spoil your chances with inferior work. Let me type your 


manuscripts accurately, carefully and neatly on “high E 
bond paper at 60c per 1,000 words; books, special rates 

2c per line. Minor corrections, carbon free. Mailed “dat EB: 
quiries invited. 


MAYBELLE H. REYNOLDS 
95-66 113th Street Richmond Hill, N. Y. 








QUAKER QUALITY TYPING SERVICE 
Authors Please Note 


If your handwriting is abominable and you have 
had errors in your typewritten script, send your 
work to us. We guarantee accurate transcription 
even of hieroglyphics. New flat rate of fifteen 
cents per page. 

1108 Spruce Street ._ Philadelphia, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By expert typist, accurately and promptly at 40c 
per thousand words. Good quality bond paper, and 
carbon copy. Mailed flat. Book lengths, 30¢ per 
thousand words; poetry, 1c per line. First class 
work guaranteed. 


MARGARET MURPHY 
4526 Evans Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 








! AUTHORS ! 


Manuscripts carefully, promptly typed, on best 
quality paper. One carbon copy. 40c per 1,000. 
Books, special rates. Poetry 2c line. 


Cc. M. SCHROEDER 
1001 W. 3rd Street Dayton, Ohio 








SALES APPEAL ---! 


Your Stories MUST HAVE IT! 


Tll analyze them, market any that have ag 
APPEAL, or advise how to get it into hae if 
worth while. Service includes: THOROUGH 
CRITICISM, REVISION if merited, POSSIBLE 
COLLABORATION. 

REFUNDABLE service charge: $1 for each MS. 
to 5,000 words and one-way postage; longer in 
proportion. REFUNDED if salable and only 
10% commission charged. Have sold my work 
for 10 years; helped hundreds of writers. Try a 
square deal! 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
Box 148-D1 Dante, Virginia 











Then and Now! 
(Continued from page 31) 

solemn, hooked a knee. over the saddle horn and 
slowly shook a cigarette out of his pack. 

“Understand it belongs to Charlie Lane’s 
nephew,” he told her. “Young fellow named Train, 
from up East somewhere.” 

“Has he been here long?” 

He shook his head. “Yesterday. Guess you 
saw him come in.” 


HE short narrative opening establishes 

the locale, sets the scene, presents the 
man and the girl, gives a picture of their 
movements and that of the plane—all in 47 
words! Skillful writing that. Suppose it 
had begun something like this: 


Out on the broad Texas plain a tall man in 
high-heeled boots and wearing a sombrero, and a 
slim, black-haired girl were riding just at sunset. 
Toward them floated an airplane, getting larger 
every minute as it came nearer. The two riders 
reined in their horses and watched it curiously as 
it changed its course and instead of speeding on 
into the gathering night, suddenly pointed its nose 
toward the earth. 

Not half so compelling when written in 
that rambling statement-of-fact manner, 
is it? 

As the aim of the writer is of “make the 
reader go on with the story,” he should keep 
people and events—moving ; have his charac- 
ters smartly contrasted so the reader will 
know who is speaking before he comes to 
“Mr. Blank said.” 

Dialogue, let me repeat, is to do one of 
two things—or both at the same time: unfold 
the story, depict character. 

In real life we like people who come back 
at us with unexpected quips—and we like 
them in stories, too. Mr. Kelland is ex- 
ceedingly clever in getting his characters 
into “smart” dialogue, as for instance this 
bit from “Thirty Day Princess” 

“Take off your hat,” barked Gresham again. 

“T hope,” said Miss Lane, “you didn’t get your 
education where you got your manners.” 

If it were written: 

“Take off your hat, will you?” demanded Gres- 
ham. ; 

“T don’t think you are very polite,” answered 
Miss Lane. 
the reader would not be half so much inter- 


ested in the young lady. 


HE dialogue story puts a heavy burden 

on the writer, for the means by which 

he may depict character and action are close- 
ly restricted to speech and interpretive phras- 
ing, and it is incumbent upon him not only 
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to enable the reader to hear what the charac- 
ters say, but to visualize them — know 
whether they are standing up or sitting down, 
indoors or out; what they are wearing ; what 
movements they make as they speak. 

A pretty large order, you say? Yes, but 
it can be done and you will find it decidedly 
helpful to analyze dialogue passages in cur- 
rent stories, asking yourself the while: 
Where are they? What are they doing? 
What are they wearing? What time of year 
is it? What time of day? Are they telling 
the story? 

Then, after a round of this, drag out your 
own pet dialogue story and check up to see 
if it comes up to scratch. If so, an editor 
ought to be sending you a check pronto. 





FAMOUS KANE 


RITER’S DiGEsT cannot attempt to review all 

the books written by its readers; first be- 
cause there are too many such books; and second, 
because too few of them are of special interest to 
writers. 


Today however, there comes to our attention a 
book, “Famous First Facts’ by Joseph N. Kane 
(Wilson, N. Y. $3.50). Interesting feature of this 
book is the manner in which it came to be written, 
as well as the text itself. 


Mr. Kane was the national sales manager of a 
riding boot firm. His job took him to every town 
and state in the Union where he appointed local 
distributors and introduced his riding boots. 


Evenings always found Mr. Kane miles from 
home and with little local amusement. As a hobby 
he began collecting from each town he visited, 
accurate historical data from that town. Soon he 
noted how his material, which he knew was ac- 
curate, being gathered from original sources only, 
differed from many printed authorities. 


The coupé in which he carried his samples soon 
carried more writing data than samples. Over a 
100 fat leather note books overflowed with histori- 
cal unclassified data of all manner and means. Out 
of it says Mr. Kane will grow several books, the 
first of which is “Famous First Facts’. This book 
gives the real first of everything that happened or 
was manufactured in this country. Typewriters, 
desks, umbrellas, cement, murders, hangings, sky- 
scrapers—the first of everything yorecan think of 
is traced and noted in this amazing book. No 
encyclopedia of its kind has ever before appeared. 
Mr. Kane supplies the fitting denouement to this 
tale by advising that to the eternal regret of one 
New York riding boot outfit, their national sales 
manager has retired to work out the destiny of his 
other books. Our hat is off to any man who for 
ten years has the patience to collect historical data 
after the end of a hard work day. What was it 
Albert Payson Terhune said about a ten year’s 
sentence. You know darn well. 





SIX FICTION FORMULAS 
Will Help You Write Salable Stories 


for markets really open to new writers — the 
pulps. They buy nine-tenths of all published 
stories—approximately a billion words a year! 


There is only one way to reach this profitable field and 
that is through formula writing, writing to suit e 

We offer you the only complete and authoritative work on 
this highly important matter of pleasing editors. The crix 
formulas are bound separately and each deals with one of 
the well-known pulp story types. These formulas have 
been sold through the Writer’s Digest for years, and many 
experienced writers learned from them. uent revisions 
keep the formulas up-to-date. They are fully protected and 
available only through us. Send for descriptive folder if 


you are Interested in writing for money. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 
Cape Girardeau 


Missouri 








“PUBLICITY WRITING FOR PROFIT” 
Explains how you can quickly and easily qualify to 
earn from $50 to $250 per week and up in this fasci- 
nating and highly respected profession. Thousands of 
positions opening. Writers—send for this interesting 

booklet today — it’s Free! 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 900, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 








TYPING - REVISION - CRITICISM 


Your Manuscripts accurately prepared for 
publication. Special offer till October 1st. 
Write for information. 


RUTH C. LEMON 


1723 Crawford Avenue Parsons, Kansas 


CORRESPONDENTS EARN $5 
— ries events in their home areas for the T 


Easiest way to break into newspaper work. Best 
training in the world for beginning writers. oO 


Offers fiction writers spare-time money and opportu- 
nities to fill their notebooks with real life adven- $50 
tures. 
NEWS CORRESPONDENTS HANDBOOK ONLY $i 

Tells How to Gather, Write and Sell News 
News Correspondents Bureau, Box 54, Camden, N. J. 


MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 
by a COLLEGE GRADUATE and 
EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


Minor corrections—Carbon copy free. 
40 cents per thousand words. 


L. WILTSHIRE 
53 Prospect Street Jersey City, N. J. 
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WRITE FOR SYNDICATES 
NEWSPAPER—RADIO—MAGAZINE 
Big field for feature writers. We will read and hon- 
estly criticize your Ms. for $1_each—6 for $5, cash 
with order and return postage. If salable will place in 
our own service on commission, when sold. WRITE 
W-E FEATURES SERVICE 
P. O. Box 326 Hollywood, Calif. 








VERSE 


criticized constructively by competent 
editor. Short time only— 
fifty lines, $1.00. 


H. W. ROBERTS 


Breeze Knoll Westfield, New Jersey 
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Perpetually CLASS 
- A Dog World, 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill- 
= urate inois. Will Judy, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
a e copy ; $2 a year. “We buy material but only from 
WRITER Ss recognized dog breeders and show judges. The 


{: DATA manuscript is technical and cannot be furnished 

& GUIDE by the ordinary’ writer. We do not use fiction 

Most perfect book of its type ever devised. Keeps market or stories or poems. he Ft rat oA a the — 

“dope’’ always up-to-date with rapid changes in the publishing ; i ic. rom 
field. In. loose-leaf form, providing space for insertion of our for anything except — c tec ne reports 

monthly correction service or your own notes. Intelligently indexed leading dog breeders. We use neither poetry nor 


and cross-indexed poe em a. es ALL markets— prose ” 
. &. A., Canada an ngland—including magazines, newspapers, . ‘ ‘ 
syndicates, and dozens of markets overlooked in usual guides. International Literature, Box 850, Moscow, 


Includes “‘inside dope’’ on many new and changed markets, T > : > Sa : : 
with complete, concise data on ALL markets to make proper USSR. A bimonthly issued in English, German, 


‘slanting’ easier. No expense spared to make this the most highly French, Russian. Distributed in America through, 
rfected work ever issued, giving you the benefit of years of ex- ° . = 
Derionce and research. Because of its unique features it never International Publishers, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
will become obsolete. York City. Sergei Dinamov, Editor-in-Chief. “We 
SENDANOW TO INSURE OCTOBER Ist DELIVERY se material on working class life from the view- 
To be issued October Ist, 1933, in limited sr sh; - 7 = ; 
edition, each copy numbered and registered in buy- point of the militant worker. We use stories and 
er’s ame. | Send $1 with Teservation coupon be- articles up to 7500 words; poems, drawings, criti- 
iow INCE to be sure of getting yours. Satis- : e T i id 
faction guaranteed or full price refunded. Or  C1SMS, photographs, We report immediately and 
write for more particulars. pay in rubles deposited in the Moscow bank. 
aE: USE THIS COUPON!~~~~"~~~~~~"~~n"t Our Army, 160 Jay Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wiseonsi ° . ART: : E 
Burlington, "Wieressie re em et George A. Harter, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3 a year. “We use short short stories, 
1000 words; cartoons; controversial articles, up 
to 3000 words; humorous material. All material 
must have a United States Army background. 


' 

' 

' 

' 

: Enclosed find $1.00. Please reserve a copy of the new 
' Market Guide and Sales Data Book for me. When ready 
; for delivery forward it to me, and I shall pay postman bal- 
1 ance of $2.50, plus a few cents postage, with privilege of 
H 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 








i 
! 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
! 
returning for full credit if not satisfied. } 
1 
' 
' 
' 
' 





prea We use both poetry and photographs provided 
y 
Town State they have an army background. We report promptly 
EEE AEE AT RE PST i and pay up to %c a word on publication.” 


OUR 4th ANNIVERSARY SALE 
CARRIES A WARNING 


IT‘ the teeth of rising prices, we are running our fourth anniversary sale. But don’t 


confuse these articles with flimsy materials. Remember—please—that Karolton 

Envelopes and Hammermill Bond come in two grades: the first-grade, which we 
offer, and the “second pick,” or flimsy weights. Know what you buy in authors’ sta- 
tionery; know that you buy the best when you patronize us. Same day shipments— 
the fastest service in the United States! 

Karolton Envelopes, 32 lb. glazed Kraft—for flat mailing, 25 9x12 and 25 
944x12%, $1.05. For one fold of the script, 25 6x9 and 25 6%x9%, 75c. For two 
folds of the script, 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 70c. 

Typewriter ribbons (specify make of machine) 45c, 3 for $1.20. Carbon paper, 
50 sheets for 60c. Manuscript covers, blue, 9x15%, 50 for 75c. 

Hammermill Bond paper, 8%x1l. One ream (500 sheets) of 16 lb. (medium) 
weight, $1.10; a ream of 20 lb. (medium-heavy) $1.40; a ream of 20 lb. Ripple 
Finish, $1.85. Arena Bond, a 20 lb. rag-finish paper, $2.10 a ream, 1,000 sheets, 
$3.95. If your order includes paper, add 15% if from a Pacific Coast state, or 10% 
elsewhere West of the Rockies. In all other cases, we pay all the postage. 

Samples and price list, 10c. You may deduct this from your first order. Price 
booklet (free with order) 5c. 

For four years the choice of over one thousand writers, we sincerely thank you, 
— «4 ee us your first choice in our field. Order once—and we’ll become 
ast friends 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER, DEPT. D 


4415 CENTER AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


SPOTLIGHT No. 12-——We are closing out our last few copies of Checks And 
Double Checks, the 75¢ authors’ book that has enjoyed such a wide sale, for only 
25e! Orders filled as they arrive until the supply is exhausted. Or, a copy FREE 
on request if your order is $2.00 or more. 
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The Parents’ Magazine, 114 East 32nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. Mrs. Clara Savage Littledale, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. 
“We are interested in seeing articles dealing with 
health, education, child psychology, and kindred 
subjects. Our length is from 1,800 to 3,000 words. 
We pay one cent a word, on acceptance and report 
within two weeks. We also want contributions for 
our various departments: recipes for feeding the 
family; Out of the Mouths of Babies; Parental 
Problems and Ways to Solve Them; Pointers for 
Parents. We pay a dollar a piece for these on 
publication, and material not accepted is not re- 
turned. 

Pennac, Penn Athletic Club, Rittenhouse Szq., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Michael A. Kelly, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We carry 
articles of a general nature of interest to clubmen 
interested in sports of all kinds, not to exceed 
1,500 words. We also use short short stories, 
preferably with sporting angle and surprise end- 
ings, not to exceed 1,500 words. We want unusual 
sporting photographs. We report within one week, 
and pay 1%4c per word, on acceptance.” 

The Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tennes- 
see. M. S. Adcock, Editor. Issued ten times 
yearly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We want only 
material that is helpful to teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. Also entertainment material for such 
holidays as are observed in the public schools. We 
use some poetry, mostly recitations for special 
days. We pay $1.50 a page, for material accepted.” 

Radio Stars, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 
Y. Curtis Mitchell, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy, $1.20 a year. “We purchase material on 
assignment only, after the idea has been approved. 
We report upon acceptance. 

Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, California. Lou Richardson and Genevieve 
A. Callahan, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; 50c a year. “Since Sunset is strictly a 
western magazine, we buy only from western 
writers and artists. We prefer short, practical 
articles about western gardening and flower grow- 
ing and vacations and camping ideas, and personal 
experience stories of home building and remodel- 
ing. We are always in the market for recipes, 
good ideas, garden tips and housekeeping hunches. 
Articles should not exceed 1600 words in length— 
the shorter, the better. We do not want photo- 
graphs at the present time. We use only a limited 
number of poems. We report within three weeks 
and pay lc a word and up on publication.” 


GENERAL, LITERARY, FICTION 


Arcadian Life Magazine, Route 4, Sulphur 
Springs, Texas. Otto Ernest Rayburn, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 20c a copy; $2 a year. “We are 
in special need at the present time for unusual 
folklore “nuggets” of from 200 to 400 words in 
length. We will pay from $1 to $3 for these 
“nuggets” on acceptance. Stamped envelope should 
be enclosed with contributions. We also use verse 
of pastoral nature. Cash prizes are awarded for 
poetry. Study a few issues of the magazine before 
contributing. We pay one cent a word on ac- 
ceptance for feature material.” 

Fortune, 135 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
Ralph McA. Ingersoll, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
$1 a copy; $10 a year. “Most of our material is 
written and gathered by regular staff. We do 
not give regular assignments and commissions. 


FF r Test 
FREE Phe Ait 
NS — 


= Do you feel the 

urge to write? Have you ever dreamed 
of expressing your ideas, observations and experi- 
ences in story form? Why not find out if you have 
dormant writing ability that can be developed into a 
money-making asset? Write today for Dr. Burton’s 
Analysis Test. It will reveal your Story-Writing 
ability, indicate your power to create characters 
that live, to understand human motives, etc. You 
will receive an expert critic’s frank opinion . 
also complete information on the 


Richard Burton Cowne 
in Or Li Oniti 


This thorough training in Short Story Writing 
brings to the student the fulness and richness of 
Dr. Richard Burton’s wide experience and rare 
teaching ability. Dr. Burton’s gifted personality 
shines through the course in a manner that charms 
and inspires his students while it instructs them in 
the clearest and most straightforward manner. 


ap of Dr. Burton’s stu- 
dents have made a success at 
writing. Mrs. Hazel M. Avery, 
Omaha, Neb., writes: “I am 
happy, indeed, to recommend 
your Course. 1 found it a very 
pleasant, practical way to study 
writing. Your direct personal 
help was always an inspiration 
to me. Though I have never 
been able to give my entire time 
to writing, I have sold con- 
sistently to some of the leading 
magazines—Betier Homes and 
Gardens — People’s Popular 
Monthly—Good omes—Eagle 
Magasine — The Home — Mc- 
Call’s—Pictorial Review—etc. 


May Hall Thompson writes, 
“Since finishing Dr. Burton’s 
Short Story ourse, I have 
had five short stories accepted. 
Dr. Burton’s Course is indeed 
thorough and practical.” 


_ A valuable reference library of short-story masterpieces 
is included with the course. You also receive complete 
personal criticism of eight of your short stories. Fill out 
and mail the coupon today. It may be the stepping stone 
to greater things for you, as it has for hundreds of others. 
No obligation, no salesman will call. 











Mrs. H. M. Avery 








RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Incorporated 
902-3 Burton Bldg., 9-11 Main St., N. E. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Send your Free Analysis Test and information on 
Dr. Burton’s Course in Creative Writing. 








Address 
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Well...! 
Here Is September 


And Our Whole Country On Its Toes 


I* your story does NOT sell NOW 
there must be something wrong. 
Either with the story, itself, or with 
your method of offering it to editors. 
Perhaps it NEEDS a little professional 


attention. 

REMEMBER, I have nothing to sell YOU. My 
business is selling your literary efforts or help- 
ing you make them salable. 

The charge is extremely moderate. A single 
dollar to accompany each manuscript regardless 
of length. Yes, this includes book-length scripts 
as well. This dollar pays for an honest opinion 
of the possibilities I can see in your script. That 
opinion will be as frank as I can make it. I'll 
tell the truth as I see it. So, if you are looking 
for flattery, please look elsewhere. 

I have a special message for those who are in- 
terested in Motion Pictures and for those who 
have sensed the opportunities offered by Radio. 
When you get tired of wasting postage—and re- 
ceiving rejection slips—pin a dollar bill to that 
manuscript and let me report. If you are not en- 
tirely satisfied, I'll return the dollar. Can any- 
thing be fairer? And don’t forget, if you do 
come to our Fair, there is a welcome for you at 
644 West Garfield Boulevard. I am always glad 
to see you whether you have corresponded with 
me or not. At least let us get acquainted. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
644 W. Garfield Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Lease =e w= ee ee 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


Commission basis for marketing manuseripts—cor- 
rection or revision when practicable. “No reading 
fee. Pen scripts accepted. Submit for bid—no 
obligation. 


WORDSMITH INSTITUTE 


2658 S. Harding Ave. 425 S. Second St. 
Chicago, Illinois St. Louis, Missouri 











Open Market—1000 to 5000 Words 


Market analysis fee, $1.00 and return postage, 
must accompany manuscript. Helpful criticism and 
revision suggested if unavailable. No charge for 
resubmission. Fee refunded upon acceptance. 


UNITED WRITERS SYNDICATE 
Southwest Division, P. O. Box 706, Phoenix, Ariz. 














JOHN H. WHITSON 


“We cordially recommend John H. Whitson.” 
—Little, Brown & Company. 


Was your short story returned? For a dollar 
and postage I will read it and tell you why. 
Thorough revision up to five thousand words 
three dollars and postage. Fifty cents a thou- 
sand for all over. 

Author of novels, boys’ books, magazine seri- 
ials, and short stories. Fifteen years a reader 
for the famous publishing house of Little, Brown 
& Company, publishers of four of my novels. 
Staff writer for Street & Smith, popular maga- 
zine publishers ; recommended by Blackwell, their 
editor-in-chief, and George C. Smith, president. 

If you are willing to pay a man who knows the 
writing game thoroughly by actual experience, I 
will give you aid worth your while at rates that 
are reasonable. 


P. O. Box 2595 Boston, Massachusetts 











Writer's DiGEst 


We are glad to see and consider articles of a 
specific or general business and industrial nature; 
dealing with companies which are important, 
unique, or interesting. We are in the market for 
true anecdotes and light stories (must be true) 
about business men and corporations. Length is 
from 500 to 10,000 words, depending on subject 
and material. It is advisable to query and, if pos- 
sible, send outline or brief. We use good, striking 
photographs, but we do not use poetry. We report 
within two weeks and pay 5c to 8c a word for 
acceptable manuscript.” 

Hollywood Magazine, 529 South 7th Street, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Captain Roscoe Fawcett, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. 
“We use interviews with stars; personality stories; 
stories of motion pictures and Hollywood of gen- 
eral interest to fans. Length preferred is 1000 
to 1500 words. Most material is handled on as- 
signment by writers especially experienced in 
this field. We report within ten days, and pay 
on acceptance.” 

How to, Sell, Mt. Morris, Illinois. R. C. Rem- 
ington, Editor-manager. The news magazine of 
Direct Selling. “We use only short articles of 
150 to 500 words. Stories of successful agents 
and salesmen are preferred. No general or in- 
spirational articles. No fiction. We report prompt- 
ly and pay %c a word on publication.” 

Illustrated Mechanics, Kansas City, Missouri. 
E. A. Weishaar, Editor. Issued monthly. 5c a 
copy; 25c a year. “We use how-to-make-it arti- 
cles; workshop projects; shop hints; time, labor 
and money-making hints for the handy man; 
money-making ideas for the home workshop. We 
use photographs and diagrams; we do not use 
poetry. We report within a week and pay %c 
to lc a word on acceptance.” 

The National Aeronautic Magazine, Dupont Cir- 
cle, Washington, D. C. Hiram Bingham, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We use 
non-fiction articles on current developments in 
aviation, in private flying, gliding, military flying, 
sporting aviation, model activity, etc. As a rule, 
stories should run 2000 to 3000 words in length. 
We use photographs for illustrating purposes. 
Manuscripts are reported on as soon as possible, 
and paid for in accordance with the value of the 
material.” 

Popular Science Monthly, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Raymond J. Brown, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a: year. “We 
want news features, well illustrated, up to 3000 
words; shorts, 300 words with human _ interest 
photos, describing new inventions, scientific dis- 
coveries, etc.; how-to-make articles of novel char- 
acter; kinks, tips, hints for the handy man, auto- 
mobile owner, amateur experimentor, house owner ; 
photo layouts, telling complete story of unusual 
manufacturing processes, etc. We report im- 
mediately, and pay $3 and up for shorts; up to 
10c a word for features on acceptance.” 

Real America, 1050 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, Edwin Baird, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use articles be- 
tween 1,000 and 3,000 words dealing with timely 
matters, controversial subjects, personalities, finan- 
cial, and political problems. We earnestly sug- 
gest that prospective contributors study a copy 
of Real America before submitting material. We 
report within one week, and pay $10 to $15 per 
thousand words, and acceptance.” 
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A NEW DEAL 
for SONGWRITERS! 


SEND FOR OUR 50-50 PLAN 


The country Is looking up. Brighter days are ahead. Writers with talent will 
cash in on the market for new songs. New ideas are worth dollars and cents. 


Seventeen of our latest songs are being published. 

All of these are by unknown writers like yourself. 

WE WORK WITH YOU— OUR 50-50 PLAN 

GUARANTEES SATISFACTION 

We are the writers of: 

“YM STEPPIN’ OUT NOW” (Novelty Fox Trot 
Sensation of 1938). Featured by, Blance Callo- 
way, from the Club Seville, New York City. Carl 
Schreiber’s Orchestra, at the World’s Fair Play 
Ground and other famous orchestras and enter- 
tainers. 

“SHADY RIVER” (The National Prize Song). Fea- 
tured by Jan Garber’s—Famous Dance Orches- 
tra. Winner over 500 Songs in Nation Wide 
Centest. 


Send Your Poem or 
Song to a Progres- 
sive Company 


Rotarian Magazine, 211 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$1.25 a year. “We want articles around 2,000 
words on business (especially articles showing suc- 
cess of honesty and ethically operated firms) social 
problems, travel articles (interpreting people of 
other lands. We report within a week, and pay 
on acceptance.” , 

Scribner's Magazine, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Alfred Dashiell, Managing-editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $4 a year. “We 
use articles on important subjects from 1,500 to 
5,000 words in length, personal experiences or 
observations of American life, and personal arti- 
cles on questions of interest to cultural people. 
We also use short stories of from 1,000 to 5,000 
words. We report into two weeks, and pay good 
rates on acceptance.” 

Trend, a quarterly of the Seven Arts, 978 St. 
Marks Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Harrison Kerr 
and Jeanne McHugh, Editors. Issued quarterly; 
50c a copy; $2 a year. “We use articles on the 
current trends in architecture, dance drama, litera- 
ture, music, painting, and sculpture. These should 
express a contemporary viewpoint. Length; 1000 
to 1500 words. Short stories may run to 1800 
words, but shorter stories are preferred. “Modern” 
poetry is acceptable. We also use wood block or 
linoleum prints (in black ink,) lithographs and 
well contracted etchings and black and white 
(ink) drawings are used. The original should be 
available for purposes of reproduction although 
photographs may be submitted for preliminary con- 
sideration. We like original camera studies of 
exceptional merit; also all types of poetry are 








RADIO --- RADIO 


We are furnishing music for the largest radio 
stations in the country, including stations of the 
NBC and CBS chains. Request the following songs 
from the largest stations in your vicinity: 


“AN OLD FASHIONED COTTAGE” 

“I'VE CHANGED MY MIND ABOUT YOU” 

“SLEEPY TIME” 

“JUST A ROSE COVERED SHACK” 

“THERE’S A NIGHT IN JUNE THAT I CAN’T 
FORGET” 


All of these songs are by new writers, like yourself. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
50-50 PLAN 
“ TODAY 
"as nar pesentmns errrese an se a 
given consideration. We report as soon as pos- 
sible, but do not pay for material accepted.” 

National Home Monthly, Bannatyne and Dagmar, 
Winnipeg, Canada. L. E. Brownell, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We want 
short stories, 3500 to 7000 words; serials, 40,000 
words or less; feature articles, well illustrated, 
from 3000 to 4000 words. We use poetry as fillers 
only. We report within three weeks, and pay 
on publication according to the merit of the 
material.” 

The American Boy, 7430 Second Blvd., Detroit, 
Michigan. George F. Pierrot, Managing-editor, Is- 
sued monthly; 20c a copy; $2 a year. “We want 
serials, 40,000 to 50,000 words in length; short 
stories, 4,000 to 5,000 words; fact articles, with 
or without photographs, 50 to 4000 words; short 
poems, serious or humorous. Material may deal 
with any older-boy interest. Authors should avoid 
“writing down.” We probably will not be buying 
material until after October, 1933.” 

The Boys’ Companion, 1724 Chouteau Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Marie Rose Remmel, As- 
sistant-editor. Issued weekly; 75c a year. A ma- 
gazine for boys, 9 to 15 years of age. “We want 
stories, 2000 to 2500 words; articles, 1000 to 1500 
words; poems, 8 to 12 lines; and fillers, 35 to 100 
words. All material must be of intrest to boys. 
Occasionally we use photographs. We report as 
soon as possible and pay 20c per hundred words 
for prose and 5c a line for poetry, on acceptance.” 

Boys’ Life, published by Boy Scouts of America, 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. James E. West, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We use stories intended for boys, 14 to 18 years 
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UNREASONABLY REASONABLE 

Letter perfect TYPING to editors’ og eam free a 
minor corrections, extra first and last pag — 

Revisions * Criticism * Helpful an my “e"Bales Pihelps 
That UNSOLD manuscript needs something! Is it revision, 
criticism, reconstruction, rewriting, polishing? Send it to us, 
we'll tell — One dollar reading fee, which will apply on 
any service render. You pay only for what you need—and 
get! ‘Absolute satisfaction or your remittance returned. Let 

oo pom ll 


us vitalize that 
EEMAN & BARCLAY 
1225 Granville paw... Chicago, IMinols 








POETS=ATTENTION! 
Poets represented in KALEIDOGRAPH in 1933 will receive a 
complimentary copy (containing their work) of the handsome 
anthology to be issued in December. No entrance fee of any 
nature. SIGNS AND MARKERS, Road Information for 
Hitch-Hikers Along the Literary Highway, including more 
than ” PLACES TO SEND POEMS, $1. THE PRACTICAL 
RHYMER, handbook and rhyme-dictionary, $1. Send stamped, 
self- A de envelope for Prize Program and other valuable 


information. 
met A National Magazine of Poetry 


Monthly, 25¢ copy; $2 @ year.) 
702 North Vernse St. Dallas, Texas 


SELL YOUR STORY! 


Our service includes criticism and revision, if 
necessary. Particular attention to new writers. 
Special reading rates until Sept. 15, Mss. under 
10,000 words, $1.00. 
Write for Circular 
509 Sth Ave. at 42nd St. 
New York 











I. L. CLARK 
Cc. L. SULLIVAN 









PLAYS WANTED 


Comedies, Comedy - Dramas, and Stunts 
suitable for High School or the Grades. 
Cash paid upon acceptance of manuscripts. 
PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
40-44 East First Street, - Dayton, Ohio 








PLOT DIVIDENDS 


Send us your rejected story. We will show you how 
to revise plot to make it salable. Rates 50 cents per 
1,000 words. Minimum $1.00. Special rates on novel- 
ettes. Our fee includes helpful criticism as well as 
plot revision. 


MAC RAE SERVICE 
Rm. 325, Security Bldg. Pasadena, Calif. 


NEW! ah ot 
OT BUILD 
T H E P . An endless source 


of plot suggestions for short 50, 
stories, short shorts, movies, etc. Cc 


Compact and complete. Postpaid 
BLUEGRASS BUREAU — NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 


TYPISTS WANTED! — 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one inch ad in 
WRITER'S DIGEST will bring to you? 
Write today for advertising 
rate card and full details. 
Advertising Manager 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street 














Cincinnati, Ohio 











DIGEST 


of age, on all subjects that appeal to this audience 
—aviation, sports, school, out-of-doors, Scout, ad- 
venture, mystery. The stories should have some 
character value, but should never moralize or 
preach. Poetry is very seldom used, and articles 
are as a rule arranged for the accord with a pro- 
gram. Short stories should not be over 4500 
words in length; serials about 20,000 to 35,000 
words, and articles not over 2500. We pay two 
cents a word on acceptance.” 


The Challenge, 161 8th Avenue, North, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Dr. Hight C. Moore, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 22%c a quarter; 90c a year. “We 
use stories of wholesome adventure and achieve- 
ment, preferably not written to formula. Locale 
may be American or elsewhere, but must be authen- 
tic. Maximum length for short stories, 2500 words. 
Not in the market for serials at present. Origi- 
nality and skill are sought in plot construction 
and in character presentation and development. 
We need authentic, well-written, and interesting 
articles on foreign lands and peoples, preferably il- 
lustrated with photographs. Maximum length 1200 
words. We use photographs for display page and il- 
lustrations. Good verse is desired. Poems should be 
from four to five stanzas long. We report within 
three weeks, and pay %c a word on the 20th of 
month following receipt of manuscript.” 


The Children’s Comrade, 1724 Chouteau Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Missouri. Rose M. Kniker, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 50c a year. “We want short 
stories, not exceeding 600 or 700 words, portraying 
attitudes and ideals which are desirable. Also 
poems, not exceeding 12 lines. We use clear dis- 
tinct photographs. We report as soon as possible 
and pay 20c to 25c per hundred words; poems Sc a 
line, on acceptance.” 


Epworth Highroad, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tennessee. R. L. Hunt, Editor. “We use stories, 
usually 2500 to 4000 words in length. This fiction 
may take note of our policies to emphasize peace 
rather than war and an appreciation of other races 
and nations. Other than this our stories must be 
interesting. We use articles, preferably illustrated, 
usually running around 1000 to 1500 words in 
length upon subjects of interest to our age-group 
(18 to 24 years, principally.) We do not have 
opportunity to use material of an editorial type. 
We use short bits of verse, eight to twenty-four 
lines for which we pay 25c a line; articles and 
short stories %c a word on acceptance; photos, 
$2 to $5 each. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks.” 


The Girls’ Friend, 1724 Chouteau Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Marie Rose Remmel, Assistant 
Editor. Issued weekly; 75c a year. A magazine 
for girls, 9 to 15 years, in Sunday school. “We 
want poetry, seasonal, nature, inspiration, deal- 
ing with girl life, 8 to 12 lines; fillers, 35 to 100 
words in length; articles, nature general, 1000 
to 1500 words; and stories, 2000 to 2500 words; 
occasionally we use photographs. We report with- 
in three months, and pay 20c a hundred words on 
acceptance.” 


Litile Folks, Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Illinois. Mrs. Edith Cling Palm, Editor, 
Hector, Minnesota. Address all scripts to the 
Editor. Issued weekly; 35c a year. “We use 
stories up to 450 words, verse up to 16 lines, We 
report within one week, and pay low rates on 
publication.” 
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The Mayflower, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass- 
achusetts. Jessie Eleanor Moore, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 50c a year. A magazine for children 
under eight. “We use stories, 500 to 700 words 
in length; poems. We do not want photographs. 
We report immediately, and pay “%c a word, 


quarterly. 
The Torchbearer, 810 “Broadway, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Rowena Ferguson, Editor. Issued 


weekly ; 75c a year. “We use short stories, 2500 to 
4000 words in length; articles, 1000 to 2000 words 
(illustrated) ; serials, four to ten chapters. We 
do not want moralistic material; no short features 
or fillers. All material should be of high literary 
quality and should have an appeal for teen aged 
girls. We use short verse occasionally. We re- 
port within two weeks, and pay %c a word and up 
on acceptance.” 


PUBLISHERS 


Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., 275 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass. Warren F. Gregory, General Man- 
ager. “We are general book publishers, ready to 
examine reputable manuscripts of book length at 
any time. The nature of our publications is shown 
by our new complete catalogue, which we are 
sending. We report promptly, usually within two 
weeks.” 

The Penn Publishing Company, 925 Filbert St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Shoemaker, Editor. “We 
publish books of fiction, travel, juvenile, plays and 
miscellaneous subjects. We report within two 
weeks, and purchase books on royalty and outright 
sale.” 

P. F. Volland Company, Joliet, Illinois. R. H. 
Hill, Editor. “We are publishers of greeting card 
verses, sentiments, and ideas. Enclose  self- 
addressed, stamped envelope with your material. 
We pay $5 for each idea, and pay a minimum of 
50c a line for verse.” 


RELIGIOUS 


Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, Massachusetts. Carlton M. Sherwood, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2 a year. 
“We want short stories, 1200 to 2000 words long; 
serial stories, eight to ten chapters, not over 2500 
words to each chapter; short illustrated articles. 
We use a few photographs. We do not want 
poetry at the present time. We report within 
two weeks and pay %c a word, two weeks after 
acceptance.” 

The Epworth Herald, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. W. E. J. Gratz, Editor. Issued semi- 
monthly ; $1.25 a year. Official organ of the Ep- 
worth League “We use articles on nature, sports, 
travel, 1000 to 1500 words in length; articles on 
lifework, peace, boy-girl relations and other prob- 
lems of youth, 1000 to 1500 words; biographical 
articles, 1000 words; and short stories for youth, 
1000 to 1500 words. We use photographs and 
poetry, up to 24 lines. We report within two weeks, 
and pay %c to 3%c a word on articles and stories; 
13c a line on poetry, on acceptance.” 

The Evangelical Tidings, 1724 Chouteau Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Marie Rose Remmel, Assis- 
tand Editor. Issued weekly; $1 a year. A maga- 
zine for young people, 16 to 24 years, in Sunday 
schools. “We want stories of 2500 to 3000 words 
in length, of various natures, but all must be 
character-building ; seasonal stories can always be 
used. We also want articles of 1500 to 2000 words 





WRITERS! AUTHORS! Are 
You SELLING Your STORIES? 


Editors ask us to find stories for them. 

There is a live market for good stories. Pro- 
ducers want something new in plays. Motion 
picture companies are on the look-out for more 
original scenarios. Magazine and book publish- 
ers are conducting prize contests in hopes of 
discovering an outstanding story. Are you plac- 
ing your stories successfully? 

We specialize in selling all types of manu- 
scripts. We offer you a reliable trustworthy 
agency service. Our reading and placement fee 
is reasonable when you consider the amount you 
spend for return postage on misguided manu- 
scripts. 

We call on editors personally. We cover New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia. When we sell 
a story we receive 10% of the proceeds. 


Reading and Placement Fees 





Manuscripts up to 7,000 words.............:++- $1.00 
- over 7,000, up to 15,000 words 2.00 
ad “ 16,000, up to 25,000 “ 4.00 
- RU RO8: WRG csticieican 5.00 
Scenarios 5.00 
Plays 5.00 





The above fees must accompany each manu- 
script submitted. 

Edward H. Farnham & Associates 
Author’s Agents 

5th Floor, Rice Bldg., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 


(Personal interviews by appointment only — 
Phone Lib. 7610) 








RADIO WRITERS! 


Learn the requirements of all stations each month 
and their method and rate of payment. Informa- 
tion furnished in code. 10c for each inquiry. Write 
for code card. 


American Radio Writers Service 
186-17 121st Ave. St. Albans, L. I., New York 








EXPRESSION 

Poems Worth While 
$2 a year. Mss. requested. Valuable prizes. Beauti- 
ful in content and format. Big circulation despite 
depression. We supply poetry departments of three 
high-class newspapers. Splendid way to build up 
following. Amber and Jade, Fall anthology, now in 


preparation. 
76 Heights Road Ridgewood, N. J. 











AUTHOR — DIRECTOR 


soe | scenario departments of all een | 
wood studios and covering foreign markets, will 
assist you in selling stories and ideas for the 
talking picture screen. Be represented in Holly- 
wood by one wh. is actively 
ENGAGED IN THE MOTION PICTURE 
BUSINESS. 


Most studios will not accept stories sent direct 
and our service costs less than submitting by 


mail. 
IF YOUR STORY HAS MERIT WE CAN 
SELL IT 


The fees are $1.00 and return postage with 
manuscript. 10% on sale. When sale is made 
the fee is returned. Save time, money and dis- 
appointment. Clip a dollar bill and postage to 
your manuscript. Mail it to 


ROWELL 


P. 0. BOX 157. HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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WE HAVE SOLD 


TWENTY STORIES 


TO THE 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


DURING THE PAST FEW MONTHS 


This is the best evidence in the world that producers 
WILL BUY if the story is in line with their require- 
ments and is submitted thru an accredited agent. 


Conditions at the studios have changed. No longer are 
they paying outrageous prices for published novels and 
stage plays. Producers are turning more and more to 
the ORIGINAL STORY written directly for the TALK- 
‘ING SCREEN. 


Independent producing companies, recognizing the thea- 
tre need for cheaper productions, are stronger and more 
numerous than ever. With an assured outlet for their 
product they represent an enhanced and ideal market 
for the original story. 


From the standpoint of the producer it makes no differ- 
ence whether you are KNOWN or UNKNOWN—as 
long as the agent can guarantee Authorship. THE 
ETORY IS THE THING! The only thing that counts, 
and never before has the demand for suitable stories 
been as great as it is NOW. 


The opportunity is here for you—-TODAY. Located on 
the ground here in Hollywood, in the center of TALK- 
ING PICTURE production, we are in a natural posi- 
tion to render a practical and worthwhile service. Bear 
in mind that it is in HOLLYWOOD where all stories 
are passed on and bought—not in New York, as prac- 
tically all of the major studios in New York have been 
shut down. Stories wil] be accepted by us in any form 
for FREE READING and REPORT. U. S. COPYRIGHT 
SERVICE through Universal Scenario Company, pro- 
vides protection before a- manuscript is submitted to 
the Studios, and is offered only if the story is accept- 
able by us for representation. 


Our STUDIO REPRESENTATIVE personally submits 
the author’s detailed manuscript to those producers 
whose current requirements cal] for that particular 
type of story. NOWHERE can you find such a thoroly 
practical and efficient service. Send TODAY for FREE 
BOOKLET, “Original Stories Are Worth Money,” de- 
scribing in detail the opportunities as they exist TO- 
DAY—No cost or obligation, of course. 


WERTHEIM & NORTON, LTD. 
Exclusive Sales Representatives 
Universal Scenario Company 
518 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista 
Hollywood, California 


HELP WANTED! 


That’s what rejection slips spell. 


My own representative in New York affords a 
very personal contact of exceptional value. PER- 
SONAL CONTACT in selling is a big factor in 


any field. If you are looking for competent sales 
assistance, send me your manuscript with $1 read- 
ing fee and let me prove the value of personal 


contact. 10% is charged on sales. 
If you do not have a manuscript on hand, write 
for my leaflet, “How I Work with Clients.” 


GEORGE E. CALLANAN 
Literary Agent 
3217 Barlum Tower 





in length, dealing with life the world over, nature, 
science, etc.; and editorials of 600 to 900 words 
in length. Occasionally we use photopraphs. We 
also use inspirational, religious, nature, seasonal 
poetry, for which we pay 5c a line. We report 
within three months and pay 20c per 100 words on 
acceptance.” 

The Jewish Forum, *363 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Isaac Rosengarten, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $4 a year. “We use stories, 
1000 to 2000 words in length, of specific Jewish 
interest. No intermarriage stories, since they treat 
f Judaism but superficially. We also use very 
short poems of inspirational value, and articles of 
Jewish interest, 1000 to 2000 words in length. 
We report within three months, and pay $3 per 
thousand words, on publication.” 


SYNDICATES 


As sociate d News Service, 3076 W. Pico St... 
Los Angeles, Calif. C. R. Levy, Editor. “We 
want feature and news items, from 500 to 2,000 
words in length. We do not use any fiction. We 
accept news and educational photographs. Our 
rate of payment depends on the item in question.” 

P. B. Oakley, Syndicate, P. O. Box 331, Geneva, 
N. Y. “We want up-to-the-minute news photo- 
graphs of all descriptions such as are seen every- 
day in newspapers and rotogravure sections. Prices 
paid, depend upon the value of the photographs.” 

United Feature Syndicate, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. George A. Carlin, Editor. “We 
want serial stories, 36 installments, 36,000 to 40,000 
words. Cross-word puzzles, 17-18-19 squares. We 
want neither photographs nor poetry. We report 
immediately and pay $150 for serials; $5 for cross- 
word puzzles, on publication.” 


TRADE 


Furniture Pi 2239 Herndon St., Chicago, IIl- 
inois. J. A. Gary, Editor. Issued Bi-Monthly; $1 
a copy; $3 a year. “We want illustrated articles 
of from 500 to 1200 words reflecting news trends in 
merchandising, advertising, selling, and styling fur- 
niture, floor coverings, draperies, etc. We suggest 
writers to query us first. We report within sixty 
days, and pay a cent a word, and $2 apiece for 
photographs.” 

Hardware Retailer, 915 Meyer Kiser Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Rivers Peterson, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We use 
short stories of business building plans of hard- 
ware dealers. We suggest that writers find out 
something regarding the rating of stories before 
they write “success” stories. We pay one cent 
a word, upon acceptance; and report within two 
weeks,” 

Modern Cemetery, 214 S. Church St., Rockford, 
Illinois. O. H. Sample, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $3 per year. “We want descriptive 
articles of modern methods of cemetery manage- 
ment, and shall report promptly and pay on ac- 
ceptance. We can also use photographs.” 


POETRY 


The Melting Pot, Box 178, Placentia, Calif. 
Olive Scott Stainsby, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
three copies, $1. “We are now accepting verse for 
our anthology, there will be four during 1933. 
Material will be selected for its general interest, 
and prizes awarded out-standing poems repre- 
sented. Both published and unpublished verse will 
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be used. Poems must be limited to 20 lines in 
length. We report immediately.” 

The Poets’ Scroll, Howe, Oklahoma. W. T. 
Townsend, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3 a year. “We are in the market for poetry on 
any subject, just so it meets the technical standard 
of rhythm. It may be as short or as long as 
desired. We use photographs of contributors and 
pen sketches or illustrations for poems. We re- 
port immediately upon receipt but do not pay for 
material accepted.” 


THEATRE 
The Aryan, 908 South Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Frank C. Massey, Editor. Issued 


monthly ; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We use playlets 
and 1000 words articles on the theatre. We also 
use photographs, but no potery. We report at 
once, and pay lc a word on publication.” 

Street & Smith Publications, Inc., 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, New York, publishes the 
three magazines mentioned below: 


(1) The Shadow Magazine wants detective 
stories which are interesting as well as active. 
Action is desired, but it need not be utilized to kill 
the natural interest or progress of a story. A 
purely deductive story is not wanted, but one with 
a judicious mixture of deduction, action and danger 
will always hit the spot. Complex situations are 
not necessary. A good, simple, straight forward 
plot is much preferred to the one which attempts 
to condense a novel-length plot into a short story. 
It is necessary that the hero be a detective, police 
officer, private dick, or amateur detective, and 
that his purpose is to solve a crime. Gangster 
stories are not wanted—that ig, stories which center 
about gangsters themselves. The officers can 
match their wits against gangsters, but the gang- 
sters must always be shown up for unlawful 
citizens, and fittingly punished. 

(2) Nick Carter Magazine requires detective 
stories, not over 6,000 words, and preferably about 
4,000, or even less, which feature a detective, po- 
lice or private, as the hero. Action that gets some- 
where is desired; suspense is necessary, and a 
good, strong plot must form the basis of the yarn. 

We want our detectives and police officers to be 
tough men. They do not fear danger; they go 
into things and get what they want. They are not, 
however, bullies, nor killers. They do not give 
the criminal a break, but they are not overbearing. 
They play square with their victims as well as 
with others. When they must fight, when they 
must kill, they kill—but only in extreme necessity 
do they take life. Their main purpose is to bring 
the criminal to justice; the only time they usurp 
the role of the judge is when it is a matter of their 
death against that of the criminal. 

Neither are they crooked, or have crooked deal- 
ings with criminals. They do not frame things in 
order to win their cases. They fight to win them. 

(3) Doc Savage Magazine needs short stories 
under 6,000—preferably around 4,000—words that 
have American heroes in various settings of adven- 
ture and colorful atmosphere. There is no limita- 
tion as to plot or territory. The whole world can 
be used for the action; any type of adventure or 
thrilling story can be utilized. We do, however, 
steer clear of “dated” stories of the past decade. 
Stories laid in other countries, before the World 
War, are not taboo, though, if they are interesting. 





Here Is Professional Help ! 


You have longed for professional help. For just 
a word from an established writer, or a ef 
hint from a real editor straight from the firing 
line. How much it would help you shorten the 
distance to writing success! 


I WILL HELP YOU 


I’ve been through the mill and know how you 
feel. Since 1912 my own manuscripts have been 
appearing in all classes of periodicals; in addi- 
tion, 18 of my books have been published. I 
spent four years (1918-21) as a full-time free 
lancer; then was editor of a farm weekly (1921- 
22). I became the first Editor of Better Homes 
& Gardens (1922-27) and laid out its editorial 
field, seeing it through to one million circulation, 
when I became Associate Editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal (1927-29); then Managing Edi- 
tor, Ladies’ Home Journal (1929-33), and have 
just purchased a partnership in a newspaper. My 
experience covers all angles of the writing busi- 
ness and I am straight from the firing line. 
know trends today, what the editors are doing 
and thinking. 
WHAT I WILL DO 


I will share my experience with a limited num- 
ber of earnest writers, for no more will be ac- 
cepted than I can give my personal attention. 
First come, first served. I will not market your 
manuscript, but I will tell you what can be done 
to improve it and suggest markets, if it has any 
hope at all. I will handle no poetry or plays. 
Especially qualifid on biography, historical sub- 
jects, articles, editorials and fiction. Fees, $1.00 
per thousand words, minimum $65.00, remittance 
with manuscript. Book lengths, $25.00. Send 
for circular. 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 
LOCK BOX 386 MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
3 for $1.00 


For any make typewriter. Non- 
filling. Black record. Best quality 
south sea island cotton fabric. 
Guaranteed satisfactory in every 
way. 

THE CLOTH PRODUCTS CO. 
10. N. Steuben Chanute, Kansas 


POETS — INVESTIGATE 
PROFIT-SHARING ANTHOLOGY 


AMERICA SINGING, Vol. III, cloth-bound and il- 
lustrated, now in preparation. Poets, known or un- 
known, are invited to submit verse. All poems will 
receive most careful consideration. 


AMERICA SINGING 
1665 E. 73rd St. 


Radio Material Wanted ! 


We want radio plays—fifteen minute, half hour, 
and serials of thirteen installments of fifteen 
minutes each. Over forty requests for material 
now on hand, unfulfilled. 














Cleveland, O. 














We have no revising, rewriting, typing, publish- 
ing, or copyrighting service to sell to you but 
offer this service without charge, if required. 


Submit direct, enclosing self-addressed stamped 
envelope for return in case we cannot handle. 
Sales commission: 15% of gross receipts. 


RADIOPLAY DIVISION 
VICTORY MUSIC COMPANY 
Tower Building Chicago, Illinois 
Only Recognized exclusive brokers of radioplays 
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Distant Fields 


Ss E E yo U R (Continued from page 41) 


goes away, with the precious dress tightly tucked 
STORIES IN PRINT! under her arm. Clara returns to the attic and 
slowly burns those precious letters. Then she sits 


E will help you to make your down and cries softly. The vesper chimes, tender, 


writing PROFITABLE. Send- soothing, rouse her at last from her reverie. 
ing your story to us means economy “It’s Spring again. I’ll clean the attic tomor- 
in TIME and MONEY. row,” she tells herself. 
Your manuscript will get from us gentle ; 
personal editorial consideration, OW, isn’t that a plot which our house- 
able, honest, and sincere criticism. wife, prospecting between the kitchen 


If unavailable we will revise for 
you in detail along salable lines. If ; 
available we will offer it in the Is there a housewife who doesn’t know 


a ee somebody like Clara? 
Fees: $1 for each 1,000 words up 


and the baby’s crib, might very well capture? 


“pp. pee ee Janane ’? , “ 
to 5,000; 50c a 1,000 words or frac- From the Arctic to Penang,” my corres 
tion thereafter. Special rates on pondent writes. She refers to my stories, 
manuscripts over 25,000 words. “ f + ” “ ee : 
Pusey i8e a line. Minkwam foe $2. The Spirit Of It’ and “The Guilelessness 
No plays, scenarios, or songs. of Hing Kee.” The former starts at Fort 

Send for free booklet. Dismay, a Hudson’s Bay Company post, 


and is carried through a desperate journey 


STARR LITERARY BUREAU 


Editor, M. B. Starr, A. B. Journ. 
Box 2021 Palm Beach, Fic. 




















to rescue some castaways; the latter is a tale 
of native superstition, passion, and murder 
in the Straits Settlements. But in the ex- 





planatory analyses of both stories I make 





the point that, although they themselves de- 
2 4 , Helue/ pend on the Arctic and Penang for their 
this for particular atmosphere and action, their 

4 themes and general plot ideas are universal, 


2 WONDERFUL DAYS so that similar yarns, quite as thrilling or 
a MEW YORK for more so, may be written in any ordinary 
ANY TWO DAYS : American setting. _ a . 
“The spirit of it” is the spirit of heroic 

Sundays and Holidays Included self-sacrifice, the taking of any risk or loss 
to save others in time of peril. “Need I say 
© Tesi Pace feom Bes Teanlad ec &. 2. that you don’t have to go to Fort Dismay to 
Station to Hotel. find this spirit? If you have eyes to see and 

a sympathetic mind to understand, you may 
find it in the house next door—or in the wife 
who is ironing the children’s clothes in the 
kitchen .. . This story, this most salable of 





@ Beautiful Room with Bath and Shower. 


@® Three deliciously prepared meals in the 
Broztell Dining Room. 


° Orchestra seat to a current Broadway all stories, can be written indefinitely and in 
Show File. countless variations. You can write it again, 
© Special Dinner in the famous Greenwich as I hope to do; for you know your charac- 
Village Barn featuring leading Broadway ters, even though you haven’t strayed 


stars in a Splendid floor show. 


HOTEL BROZTELL 


QW7r1u OSrorer at Ste Aves ct NEW YORK 


around the Arctic Circle and thought of put- 
ting it in that setting.” 

Similarly, it’s the bromidic truth that folly 
and wickedness are just as universal as 
courage and nobility. “If you wish to write 
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SEPTEMBER, 1933 
After a conscientious survey of over a score o publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and are 
d authoritative. All are scld on a money-back guarantee. 
‘ GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION Writing the Short Short Story 1.00 
Ss The Correct Word aad How to Use It............cc000 $1.50 Alderman 
J. Turck Baker Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing 2.50 
Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 Arthur S. Hoffman p, 
a Pig Bey om - ~ b agrar g Fo Profit 2.50 
oget's esaurus A oseph and Cumberland 
Peter Mark Roget How to Write Serial Fiction 2.50 
Writer’s Desk Book 1.50 Michael Joseph 
Wm, Dana Orcutt This Fiction Busi 2.00 
a. ——- English 2.00 - H. <——_ ig - a 
__ J. Berg Esenwein motiona! alues in Fiction POE cccetnsentenscsctsnvies d 
- Likes and Opp . 1.25 James Knapp Reeve 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writet.................. 5.00 
n 4 1001 Questions and Answers in English Grammar... .75 Gallishaw 
2a. 
? English Geameer Simplified 125 The oe ee antcvninioneet sti 3.00 
‘ P ered gency + ne A. M. ‘athieu 
y ons eae ¢ nglish Language................ 2.00 1933 Writer's & Artist's Year i ccecroeneuc 2.00 
F ° ( oreign Markets) 
— ~ and Antony 3.50 1933 Year Book and Market Guide 25 
_ ae ee Stempuery 1.00 Art of Swed voeiliadanten 1.75 
un agnalls 9 meant a 
: Correct Synonyms and Antonyms 2.50 a = on 75 
>» Ww J Z need Horatio Winslow 
i. Write Tt aad = a, Seeating Dictionary 2.50 
. +9 - . aiker 
‘ Ambrose oe Peleg ae 5 ic casicstcevncsesroensssnonionssnsenetseateanantesensie -50 
G onald G. French 
Pinemaitint See Profit 3.50 ee 7 "reacted 3.00 
4 idwin Krows lemen 00 
The Art of Sound Pictures. 2.50 
y Modern Photoplay Writing 3.00 Art of iia ai 2.50 
: W. B. Pitkin & Marsten Georges Polti ns 
le How to Write for Radio Plots and Personalities 1.75 
Seymour & Martin Thirty-Six Drematie Situations 1.50 
T SHORT STORY WRITING Pies gp Ry Se 
How to Write a Short Story 2.00 Universal Plot C ors 1.50 
= Michael Joseph - Henry Albert Phillips | 
low to Wilts Shast Stoctes 1.00 ements of Plot Construction 50 
e L. Josephine Bridgart : Richard K. Abbott 
Plot of the Short Story 1.25 Plot and Idea Psychology..... 2.60 
>. Henry Albert Phillips ‘ Leeming MI 
Plotting ‘the Short Story..en-wornneunnmmnmnnn Tee gatas das 
ir “nn sychology for the Writer. d 
: Writing the Short Story 2.00 rof. H. K. Nixon 
ir ie J. Berg Esenwein ‘ — for Authorship 6.00 
Book ie ‘letser 
1, dy oo gg wscemee 5.00 Cartooning = Drawing. 5.00 
es ] be 
or 2 on Soe — 2.25 Community Newspaper 2.50 
woe j The Oniy Two W : , arris Hocke 
y : ohm Gallishawe to Write a Short Story............ 5.00 Handbook of Literary Criticism 2.40 
| tudying the Short Story 1.75 a , 
% e 3 E z , One Term Course in English Literature................ 1,30 
7 i The Graduate Fictioneer 1.50 Hevydrick 
1C Bedford Jones . The Writer’s Book 2.50 
SS a oe ae of the American Short Story................ 2.50 Techaines Knut? ew Story 2.50 
L. Pattee SN Technique of the Mystery Story...svvvcvsvsssvsssssssesecsseeer y 
, 1 A _ i Carclyn Wells 
Ly ee ty Elements of Short Story Writing. 1.00 Writing Novels to Sell 2.50 
to Narrative Technique 2.50 on eee Ge p 2.00 
Thomas A. Uzzell » J es iting. a 
id Trial & Error. re 3.00 Fred Zw 
Ly Ss gg dae sage wer 2k poe rong L me - 
J tories You Can Sell 3.00 NV a oe a 
? p Aagazine Article Writing 3.00 
fe Writing ‘tec he i. Brennecke 
ne Wilhelm 3.00 Guts hg oy to English Literature.................. 4.50 
Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them 2.00 ~~ * “the Editors’ 
, brs: phOW £0 FEN EDOM....errrrsereeee s ing the Editors’ Checks 3.00 
of Essenweim & Stockard By Laurence D’Orsay 
- oe DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street; Cincinnati, Ohi. = = == + ttCS~<C‘ 
n, ENTLEMEN: 
_. Please send me postpaid the following books: 
od 
it- 
for which I enclose $ 
1 Name 
y Address 
as City 
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“FROM 
| MISSOURI’ 


We don’t viame you authors 
being “From Missouri”’ 


Hafter your dollars 
more than glad to “sHOW "Jou! 

Here’s a letter we just re- 
sjceived from Allan Kazunas, & 
writer in Berwyn, Illinois: 
“Gentlemen: When_it comes 
to buying ‘I’m from Missouri.’ 
Therefore I did not believe that 
the super-critic Shaw really 
said that your PLOT GENIE 
“<1 was ‘excellent.’ 

So I wrote to the white-whisk- 
fered Methuselah of literature 
: asking if the statement attrib- 
—_ to him were correct. His reply, through his secretary, 


ie am enclosing it so That you may show it to others who 
are ae ‘from Missouri.’ As for me, I am ‘quite’ con- 


vine 
THE REPLY 

“Dear Sir: Mr. Bernard Shaw asks me to say that the 
comment attributed to him on seeing the Plot Genie is 
quite correct. baa | faithfully, 

Patch, Secretary.”” 
Original ys are on fie. ‘In our ‘offices 

GENIE ° Kye by the American Fiction Guild—ree- 
s and editors—widely used by pro- 
fessional A. x. and the Story Departments of Talking 
Picture Studios. 

The PLOT GENIB is not an experiment—it is not a toy. 
It 1s practical—workable—and scientifically sound. It is the 
greatest storehouse of potential story material—the most 
—- reference work for authors that has ever been 

evise 

Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 

“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 Cents 

Just to get acquainted we will send “Perfect Plotter,”’ 
which contains the Perfect Story Plot formula and @ com- 
plete plot synopsis developed with PLOT GENIE. This 
alone may show you what is wrong with your rejected sto- 
ries. Just send 25c, coin or postage, and say “Send me 
Perfect Plotter.’ 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 858, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 














40c per 1,000 words, 


PERFECT TYPING 


I will prepare your manuscript according to cur- 
rent editorial needs, on best quality bond paper. 
including carbon copy, minor 
corrections and extra outer pages. Prompt service. 
20% discount on book lengths. 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 


Venice, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS 


DIGEST 


a story about the dark depths of human 
minds under the sway of ancient supersti- 
tions, it is unhappily needless to go to Pen- 
ang or any other Oriental city where swarms 
of black, 
You can find your characters and your plot 
In almost any daily 


brown, and yellow people live. 


material nearer home. 
paper you pick up, there is somewhere a big 
story or a small news item that records a 
crime linked with or inspired by supersti- 
tion.” Love stories, too, may often get their 
“kick” from the use of some superstitious 
or mythical angle. 

The formula of a “spirit of it” yarn is 
simple. Plot and action requirements are 
slight, although suspense and a surprise 
twist are very desirable. Some sympathetic, 
appealing, true-to-life tribute to “the spirit 
of it” is the main point. That spirit is shown 
by Anna Lee and Clara just as much as by 
the men from Fort Dismay, but they do not 
have to face dramatic problems that must 
be solved by physical bravery and prowess. 
Yet it is obvious that our housewife-heroine 
and our office-hero can easily be placed in 
unfamiliar situations where they must sum- 
mon up such courage and resource to save 
others from death or harm. 

Just remember that, although you may be 
living a life which seems humdrum and un- 
adventureness, you are actually dwelling “ 
the midst of alarms”—possible alarms and 
All sorts of 





Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately, perils—wherever you may be. 


hottrind words Poco, 26 poe ting Gpecey ree | wildly exciting and thrilling things can hap- 
on book manuscripts. pen to you, and you never know when they 
os a M. i Maz, | will. Many people in Southern California 
Formerly 30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. realized that fact not long ago, when the 
ground shook beneath their feet and the 
houses tumbled around them. I don’t want 
to be an alarmist and give you nightmares, 
but can you be sure you will never “meet a 
lion in the way” when you walk from your 
kitchen to your baby’s crib? The noble beast 
may have—but hold! There’s a story there. 
When you prospect for plots, don’t think 
of what usually happens to you and those 
you know. Think of what might happen, 
and work up your story from the basis of 
that unexpected thrill and the dramatic prob- 
lem it presents. 





TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed neatly, accurately, and 
promptly. 25c a thousand words. Carbon 
copy free. Poetry 1c a line. 


E. J. GREAVES 
CHESTER - : - WEST VIRGINIA 








ACCURATE and PROMPT TYPING 


of your manuscript is assured. Good bond paper. 
Carbon copy free. 60c per 1000 words, poetry 2c 
a line. All work mailed flat. Fee should accompany 
manuscript. 


Palm Beach Typing Service 
PALM BEACH, FLA. 
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A NEW STAR 


A very promising writer is Miss Verona Bowers, whose picture appears here. Her stories appear 
with ever increasing frequency, and their popularity is a deserved one. In addition to contribu- 
ting to naticnal magazines, Miss Bowers does a weekly syndicated feature to over a hundred news- 
papers throughout the country. 


Watch for Miss Bowers’ stories and features. She is one of the "coming writers.'' (Address on 
request.) 

Miss Bowers very generously says: "Mr. D'Orsay, | hardly know how to thank you for your 
efforts in guiding my first steps. | had only the vaguest idea of plot construction, and 
dramatic presentation was beyond me. But your patience with me soon showed me how 
simple a matter it was to build gripping, dramatic stories—the kind editors like to buy 
. .. | certainly do appreciate the interest you have shown, and I'll always be glad to 
recommend you to any writer, because | know you will get them started out right and 
save them years of discouragement and wasted effort." 


LITERARY RACKETS 


If yod are lured by the offer of ''free reading,'' of something for nothing, pull back the curtain and see 
what is behind these schemes. If you are dazzied by vague assertions and exorbitant claims, insist on SPE- 


CIFIC PROOF. My booklet, 

“THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” 
contains information vital to every writer, not obtainable elsewhere, which has saved countless ambitious men 
and women money and disappointment. If you want to sell the manuscripts you have written, or if you wish 
to write salable stories, write -for your copy TODAY. Thirty-two pages—and it's free on request. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


$3.00 for any manuscript under 4,000 words (including ‘'short short-stories''); for longer stories the fee is 
$3.00 for the first 4,000 words, and fifty cents a thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. For manuscripts of 
50,000 words or over, the fee is $25.00. 

This fee is INCLUSIVE. It covers a detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere from 1,500 to 6,000 words 
if the manuscript is unavailable; if it is available or can be made so by revision, THE FEE COVERS ALL NEC- 
ESSARY WORK INCLUDING TYPING, CARBON COPY TO THE AUTHOR, SUBMISSIONS TO EDITORS, ETC. 
In brief, | back my judgment with my time and money, instead of asking the author to do so. 


THE COMMISSION CHARGED ON SALES IS 10% 
PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


This is not a ‘'Course,"’ but INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL work with a strictly limited number of clients, during 
which the client and | write a story together, step by step, from the mere plot germ to the completed manu- 
script. This constitutes the most practical training possible. The client learns HOW by DOING—which, per- 
haps, is the reason why | am able to advertise, MONTH AFTER MONTH, ACTUAL RESULTS OBTAINED BY 
MY CLIENTS. The terms are surprisingly low and convenient. Particulars on request. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


BOOKS BY LAURENCE D'ORSAY 5617 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, Cal. 

These standard texts on writing valued by writers (or P. O. Drawer A-!) 
everywhere. . “ 

“Writing Novels to Sell,’ $2.50; “Landing the (Personal Interviews by Appointment Only) 
Editors’ Shecks," $3.00; ‘Stories You Can Sell," Recommended by editors. Own Sales Represen- 
$3.00. Copies autographed when ordered direct tative in New York for personal submission to edi- 
from me. tors of manuscripts accepted for sale. 
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COMPLETE - S45 00 


HE Corona Four now offered at $45 will be welcomed by 
all who need a sturdy, durable writing machine for per- 
sonal or business service. 

Over one million Coronas are now being used by authors, 
students, professional men, salesmen, housewives, teachers 
and business men. 

Corona Four is built on a frame of solid aluminum which 
combines strength and stability with light weight. 

Corona Four has a standard keyboard with right and left 
hand shift keys, shift lock, flat rimless key rings, automatic 
ribbon reverse, variable line spacer, single and double line 
spacing, tension paper fingers, two-color ribbon mechanism 
and many other features which contribute to good typewrit- 
ing and long service. 





MAIL COUPON FOR DETAILS : ’ . . ‘ 
IT’S EASY TO LEARN CORONATYPING 
L. C. Smith and Corona Typewriters, Inc., Ability to typewrite is a valuable asset which 
sang * meee St., Dept. 16 H, you can acquire with little effort on a Corona. 
™ Aim Corona Four is a real typewriter upon which 
nae terion, pjeace out you can always depend to do a real job. It has 
ol aolles’ «ae Gee” eee. four rows of keys and types both capitals and 
small letters. Pica or elite type furnished a 
the purchaser’s option. Tabulator if desired ai 
a small additional cost. 
Attractive design, beautiful finish, cornplete 
with carrying case $45. 

















